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COLLEGE president is said 
A to have remarked that he 
sometimes wished he were the 

head of a prison or of an orphan 
asylum instead of a college, because 
the alumni of a prison rarely return 
for a visit, and in an orphan asylum 
there are no parents to be dealt with. 
Alumni and parents are, of course, 
but two of the many groups with 
which college presidents and trustees 
have to deal, and mediation and 
interpretation stand high among the 
responsibilities which trustees assume. 
As a text for my discussion of the 
functions of a trustee I shall quote a 
sentence attributed to Thomas Arnold 
of Rugby fame: ‘‘No one ought to 
meddle with the universities who 
does not know them well and love 
them.” Surely in that sentence he 
has summed up much of the wisdom 
which should be controlling in helping 
to identify the attitude with which 
trustees should approach their labors. 
Surely, whether we think of public, 
independent, or church-related insti- 


tutions, it is our primary responsibility 
to understand the human and national 
purpose which the university or col- 
lege is designed to serve, to gain a 
genuine intimacy with at least some 
phases of operation in the specific 
institution, to approach the entire 
effort with a deep sense of affection 
for the value of higher education in 
general and for one’s own college in 
particular. If these three responsi- 
bilities are not fulfilled, the trustee 
might better be attending a board 
of directors’ meeting of his own 
corporation than forcing himself to 
pay attention to educational affairs. 
What, then, are the functions of a 
body of trustees in higher education? 
I have mentioned the work of inter- 
pretation and mediation between the 
college and the several publics with 
which it necessarily has relations and 
with which it would like the relations 
to be understanding and friendly. 
These publics include, in addition to 
alumni and parents, students, faculty, 
non-academic employees, donors, legis- 
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lators, community groups in the local- 
ity where the college is situated, and 
others as special situations may arise. 
In addition to interpretation to all 
of these groups, there is the equally 
necessary duty of protecting the 
college against ill-advised pressures 
from any of these or other groups 
which may want to dictate what is to 
be taught or not taught, who is to be 
employed, how money is to be spent, 
and any one of a hundred other 
notions that may arise to disturb a 
watchful public. There is the duty 
of creative leadership, with special 
reference to the broad réle the institu- 
tion should play—the holding of all 
concerned to working for the cen- 
tral objectives which are currently 
espoused and which may need to be 
reinterpreted to cope with new con- 
ditions. There is the duty of stimu- 
lation, by which I mean the positive 
encouragement to the administrative 
heads to hold the line and always to 
study for improvement, and to make 
it manifest that worthy creative ideas 
will be supported by tangible ways 
and means which the trustees will 
help to supply. 

Thus the final mandate is on behalf 
of implementation of the objectives 
the college has set out to realize. 
This, perhaps, is the rdle most often 
thought of and stressed. But a 
rounded view would certainly include 
far more than one which tacitly 
assumes that this body is only a 
glorified buildings-and-grounds com- 
mittee or a money-raising agency. 

It is, however, important at the 
outset to make a distinction between 
the advancement of the purposes 
which higher education is to serve 
and the advancement of the educa- 
tional task itself. To assure that the 
quality of education being supplied 
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shall be the finest the institution can 
muster is, of course, the basic obliga. 
tion of the trustees. On the other 
hand, the ways and means by which 
the education itself is carried on are 
primarily a professional responsibility 
of the teachers themselves, together 
with such leaders as presidents and 
deans. Unless this distinction js 
constantly borne in mind, there is 
the abiding danger that at some point 
some trustee will raise questions on 
purely educational subjects, which are 
often prefaced by some remark such 
as, ““Now when I was in college, we 
did it this way.” We are all in 
danger of forgetting that the manner 
in which educational efforts are con- 
ducted should not be static, and 
teachers have presumably learned 
something about better and worse 
in methods as time has gone on, 
Hence, trustees must aspire for the 
best for our colleges; but it must 
usually be assumed that if we have 
confidence in the leaders we have 
ourselves selected, it is their job to 
know what that best is and to try to 
actualize it on the campus. It is, 
indeed, true that we tend to place 
such a heavy load upon our presidents 
and deans that sometimes the speci- 
fically educational leadership they 
are supplying is not as dynamic and 
self-critical as it might be. But such 
a fault, where it may occur, can 
supply no argument for the activity 
of trustees in matters of curriculum 
and kindred subjects. The remedy, 
obviously, lies in other directions. 


F THE major legitimate activi- 
ties of trustees, there stands as 
the first and ultimate mandate the 
selection of the administrative head 
of the institution. That the trustees 
shall have confidence in the presi 
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dent’s total capacity to do his job is 
the foundation of all else. The second 
activity is the understanding and 
approval of the annual budget, the 
submission of which by the president 
or other officer high-lights the chan- 
nels of expenditure believed by the 
educators to be necessary to carry 
out their responsibility. The third 
activity is helping to supply the 
actual physical facilities required for 
nctioning of a_ university: 
classrooms, libraries, dormitories, lab- 
oratories, and so on. Obviously, the 
detailed means employed to succeed 
here differ as betweeen public and 
private institutions. 
The fourth task is an extension of 
the third one since it goes beyond the 
problems of capital needs to those of 
current operating outlay. Here the 
justifiable amount for tuition and 
other services, the uses of endowment 
income, the meeting of deficits, and 
all the rest, come up for responsible 
handling. But, as already suggested, 
the support which trustees are respon- 
sible for assuring is not alone financial; 
itis also moral. The good repute of 
the institution is a value that 
trustees should always be studying to 
maintain, to extend, and tostrengthen. 
In terms of continuity over the years, 
this good repute is the college’s 
greatest single asset. Beyond a lim- 
ited point, the momentum of a 
college’s drawing power with stu- 
dents, parents, and secondary-school 
heads can dwindle with extraordinary 
speed. To keep the educational good 
name of the institution high is basic; 
and the only sound advertisement here 
is a record of satisfactory educational 
performance as young people are 
experiencing it and testifying to it. 
Thus another activity is the studious 
effort to know that the college is 
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doing a good job educationally. You 
may say that this is up to the presi- 
dent and we repose confidence in him. 
All of which is true—up to a point. 
But there are genuine difficulties in 
the way of doing this. Boards of 
directors can examine periodic profit- 
and-loss statements and learn in 
terms of dollars how a business enter- 
prise is faring. There is no com- 
parable, easy summary possible of 
profit and loss in education. We can 
never close the books nor balance the 
accounts. Yet rigorous appraisal of 
outcomes cannot, for this reason, be 
ignored or omitted. What our respon- 
sibility here is and how it is to be 
exercised, each becomes a question for 
which truly satisfactory answers have 
not yet been given; but that can 
supply no sufficient reason for not 
making the attempt to find them. 


N THE composition of a board of 

trustees, diversity of experience 
and of outlook is ideally desirable. 
In my observation, there is a tendency 
to draw too heavily on the legal pro- 
fession, although undoubtedly some 
legal talent is invaluable. But other 
callings could be represented to advan- 
tage. Often an architect or builder 
can be most helpful; a doctor can be 
useful; a financial expert has obvious 
assets. There should usually be a 
greater representation of women than 
is typical. And, depending on the 
character of the college, community 
representatives, clergymen, business- 
men, representatives of organized 
labor, spokesmen for certain racial 
and religious minority groups should 
also be considered. Alumni, as such, 
should certainly be represented, but 
care should be exercised in preparing 
the original nominations on whom 
alumni would vote, to be sure that 
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candidates embody competent interest 
in the educational no less than in 
the extra-curricular activities of the 
college. 

I am mindful of the arguments pro 
and con as to the wisdom of faculty 
representation on the board. But 
one thing seems clear: it is less than 
accurate to assume that the president 
can and will voice faculty sentiment 
in board deliberations. He can no 
doubt report it, if some effort has 
been made to find out what it is. 
Hence, I hazard the prophecy that 
within ten to fifteen years it will 
become a far more usual practice 
than now to have direct faculty re 
resentation on trustee bodies. The 
benefits of this, I believe, will be found 
substantial both in trustee discussions 
and in faculty understanding. I do 
not say that such a measure will of 
itself break down the barrier which so 
often exists between trustees and 
faculty; but it should be a gesture of 
some benefit in that direction. 

A word should be said about the 
age of trustees. The fact is that the 
average age of trustees is probably 
higher than is ideally desirable. The 
end in view, I realize, is not con- 
trolled by mere physical age; but 
somehow the injection of a youthful 
point of view, of an outlook some- 
what nearer in age to that of stu- 
dents, would certainly not be amiss in 
trustee discussions. 

The terms of office of trustees 
should be long enough, perhaps five 
or six years, to give the newcomer the 
necessary time to become acquainted 
with the problems to be handled. 
My own experience is that, unless 
there is special and intensive briefing, 
it takes at least a year before a new 
member can feel confident that he is 
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sufficiently informed to exercise his 
franchise wisely on important issues, 
And in any case, the president and 
fellow board members have a real 
assignment in helping each new board 
member to come through his induc. 
tion period as rapidly as possible, even 
though in a sense there are no short- 
cuts to a mastery of the “feel” of the 
job and of the problems faced. 

At the other end of the scale is the 
question of the desirability of life 
tenure on a board and of rotation in 
office after one term of service. The 
values of long familiarity have to be 
set over against those of freshness of 
view and of new enthusiasm; and my 
own estimate is that, on balance, 
there is usually greater benefit in 
having limitations upon tenure of 
office than in allowing long years 
of uninterrupted board  service— 
although we can all think of individ- 
uals who are conspicuous exceptions 
to this statement. 

Most boards are probably larger 
than is desirable from the point of 
view of effective shared deliberation, 
even though their size enables the 
representation of more group interests 
to be assured. Somewhere between 
ten and fifteen members can ideally 
achieve a sound working unity and 
expedition in reaching decisions. On 
the matter of the chairmanship of 
boards, my opinion is that preferably 
the president should not act as the 
board chairman, despite the fact that 
this practice is not unknown. The 
president is freer to perform his réle 
of interpreter of items on the agenda 
if he is not additionally encumbered 
with the task of presiding. 

Moreover, the chairman is thus 
able to assume a further task which 
in my experience it is invaluable to 
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have specified and agreed upon. I 
refer to the sometimes delicate prob- 
lem of determining who is to be 
spokesman for the board in both 
press and other outside relations. 
Much confusion can be avoided if a 
policy can be adopted that only the 
chairman will be the board’s mouth- 
piece regarding its actions. Especially 
in times of emergency or controversy, 
to have such a practice already firmly 
entrenched can assure a more dig- 
nified and seemly relation of the 
board to its several publics and the 
press than may otherwise occur. 

This suggests consideration of what 
is essentially an extension of the 
same problem, namely, the whole 
matter of communication between 
the board and other groups, of 
which the faculty and the alumni are 
usually the most vitally involved. 
There is no simple formula to be 
invoked here; and the size of the 
problem is usually augmented by the 
size of the institution. Actually, here 
is a difficulty which cries aloud for 
creative handling and for new measures 
to increase happy rapprochements. 
Social functions bringing faculty and 
trustee members together are some- 
times used; joint ad hoc committees 
can have value; annual departmental 
conferences on subject-matter topics 
for alumni and trustees can yield 
fuller intimacy on college problems; 
publication of digests of board min- 
utes is sometimes useful. But these 
suggestions only scratch the surface 
of what is in fact a basic and per- 
sistent problem, namely, the assurance 
of closer understanding, co-operation, 
and good will between board and 
faculty or alumni or some other group 
implicated in particular decisions. 


A final qualification of the good 
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trustee deserves notice. I refer to 
the rewards which accrue from what 
can be time-consuming labors of an 
onerous character required of trustees 
from time to time. Board member- 
ship is not an assignment to be taken 
on by those seeking easy and frequent 
public notice or acclaim. The per- 
quisites of office are of the most 
modest proportions; and anonymity 
as to who can be credited with 
achieving what, is the all too frequent 
fact. In the last analysis, there is 
only one good reason for accepting a 
board post, as there is only one real 
reward for service rendered. The 
reason is a sincere, not to say, burning 
desire to help advance the cause of 
higher education. And the reward 
is the still small voice of one’s own 
conscience enabling one hopefully to 
say on occasion with respect to one’s 
efforts and results, “‘Well done, good 
and faithful servant.” Recognition 
and gratitude are, in the nature of 
the way trustees work, not to be 
expected. However, the sense over 
the years that one has as trustee 
helped in some small measure to hold 
the institution true to its course and 
to supply it with the wherewithal to 
do so—that is the sufficient guid 
pro quo. 


HE genus alumnus falls into a 

number of recognizable types. 
It may be helpful in our relations 
with him if we know something of his 
characteristics, since they tend to 
condition his judgments on college 
issues. First, there is the “rah, rah” 
graduate who still lives in the “‘good 
old days,”’ still is wounded when the 
college team loses, still regards college 
as a pleasant country club which 
should be confined to the “right 
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people.” Second, there is the grad- 
uate who has been disappointed in life 
and, in the competitive pressure, has 
by conventional ‘standards fallen by 
the wayside. He may subtly place 
some blame for this upon the college; 
but he usually stays away from 
alumni functions because for him 
comparison between himself and his 
more successful confréres is odious. 
Third is the opposite type, who has 
achieved business success, who has 
assurance and dominance, and who 
tends to use dollars as the measure of 
all things. Such alumni are the 
gratifying source of new donations, 
but they can also be exceedingly 
vocal in alleging, for example, that 
some outspoken member of the eco- 
nomics department is dangerously to 
the left, and should either be muffled 
or dismissed. Also, their estimate 
of the success of the college may tend 
to be too much in the narrow terms 
of balancing the budget. Fourth, 
many colleges have a_ substantial 
number of alumni who are professional 
men in the fields of law, medicine, the 
church, education, public service, and 
the like. It is my experience that, 
on the whole, it is alumni from these 
latter groups who tend to bring to 
college problems and to board deliber- 
ations the kind of disinterested matu- 
rity of judgment which is altogether 
helpful. 

A final category to be noted which 
may cut across those already described 
is the group of alumni fathers who are 
anxious to assure the admission of 
their sons to the institution and who, 
finding that somehow the lads do not 
seem to qualify under today’s stand- 
ards of admission, are then appre- 
hensive that the academic standards 
have been raised to an unwarranted 
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degree. Indeed, occasionally, they 
are candid enough to admit that 
perhaps, if they themselves were 
striving to enter the college today, 
they might fail to be admitted! This 
does not, however, mitigate the diff. 
culty of pacifying their wounded 
parental egos. 

Reactions from all types of alumni 
about college affairs have obviously 
to be taken seriously; but admin. 
istrators and trustees can perhaps be 
reassured and wisely guided in their 
strategy of response if they are able 
to recognize what type of alumni 
they have to deal with in the par. 
ticular circumstance. 


HE selection of a top admin. 

istrator is the single most impor- 
tant duty of a board. Yet I often 
find here a singular confusion as to 
how this responsibility should be 
carried out. The greatest single lim- 
itation is the reluctance of the board’s 
committee on selection to reduce to 
definite terms a statement of just 
what they want in a president, and 
which qualities are the most valuable 
for the specific institution. Obviously, 
until we know what we want, we 
cannot readily go about finding it. 
I have, therefore, prepared a brief 
and simple check list which is adapt- 
able to the needs of the particular case. 
I pass it on for what it is worth: 


1.A man who esteems, appreciates, and 
values scholarship. 

2. A fairly good platform man. 

3. A good judge of men. 

4. A man with a soul, who loves people 
and is tactful and friendly in personal 
relations. 

5. A man able to counsel with others. 

6. A man with constructive views on col- 
legiate educational policy, and enthusi- 
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asm and patience to stimulate and 
guide his faculty toward curricular 
improvements. 

man who has 
competence. 

g,A man who will fit into the present 
organization. 


Both because of the complexity of 
this selective task and because of the 
obvious importance of assuring faculty 
co-operation and loyalty to the new 
head, I would urge out of my experi- 
ence that the trustees invite two or 
three carefully selected elder states- 
men of the faculty to participate with 
the trustee committee in making 
suggestions of names and in narrowing 
down the choice. I am confident that 
the assistance thus rendered from 
the faculty point of view is almost 
always invaluable. 

Once it has been decided that there 
isno one within the college who can 
advantageously be promoted, the 
prominent educational foundations 
will often prove to be a source of 
good suggestions concerning suitable 
candidates because of their country- 
wide contacts with those in admin- 
istrative posts. 

A further option upon which the 
board has to reach some decision is 
whether it is looking for a tested and 
experienced administrator, or whether 
it is willing to take a chance on a 
promising scholar in the hope that he 
may learn the administrative phases 
of his duties in the rough and tumble 
ofexperience. This option, it may be 
observed, has been successfully exer- 
tied in institutions both large and 
small. But it should be realized that 
college presidents share with all the 
rest of humanity the frailty of having 
the defects of their virtues; and it is 
impossible to expect any single indi- 
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vidual to be at his best in all of the 
varied réles which we would ideally 
like a president to fill. 


[’ WOULD be gratifying to be able 
to state that there is a com- 
posite body of identifiable numerical 
measures which could be applied by 
trustees to enable them to reach a 
competent judgment about the total 
effectiveness of operations. We should 
like, for example, to say that the cost 
of the education of each individual 
student should be so much per year; 
but the variables here, to say nothing 
of different methods of accounting, 
render such figures of little value 
except at the extremes. 

The so-called student-teacher ratio 
is in a general way one measure of 
the extent of human contact it is 
possible to achieve between faculty 
and students. A 12-to-1 ratio of 
student enrollment to faculty size is 
probably a reasonable expectation, 
although in some of the smaller 
private colleges a ratio of 6 or 7 to 1 
is achieved, with, of course, a much 
higher educational cost per student 
per year. 

Another helpful index concerns the 
number of hours a week for classroom 
teaching which is the maximum 
expectation. There would, I think, be 
general agreement that 12 hours a 
week should be the high point, with 
fewer hours for teachers who are 
sharing administrative burdens or 
who are embarked upon important 
research projects. 

A further measure giving some 
indication of professional quality of 
performance is the proportion between 
the number of faculty who are at the 
level of the instructorship and those 
who are in professorial ranks. Usually, 
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not more than 30 per cent should be 
the top proportion of those at the 
instructional level, with 70 per cent 
who carry professorial titles. 

Beyond this, and conditioning these 
several elements, is a resolute deter- 
mination to keep the total size of the 
student body down, or to increase 
the size of the faculty up, to a point 
where the established standards can 
be maintained. This point is of 
first-rate importance because all of 
these standards have in many institu- 
tions been seriously impaired during 
the years of maximum veteran enroll- 
ments; and it is by no means easy 
resolutely to lower the enrollment 
figure to an educationally sound 
point, with the inevitable reduction 
of tuition income which this will 
bring about in most institutions. 

There is not sufficient space to do 
justice to the importance of the 
subject of academic freedom as it 
may affect the activities of trustees 
but, since we have recently seen 
trustee involvements in this problem 
in two large western state universi- 
ties, the subject cannot be ignored. 
Surely no university wants members 
of the Communist party or ardent 
sympathizers on its faculty, and no 
employing officer in his right mind 
would knowingly hire such individ- 
uals. Also, in my own observation, 
the number of actual left-wing mem- 
bers of college faculties today is 
probably exaggerated by those who 
are especially timid. 

Yet the problem raised by the 
accusations which are occasionally 
made and by the imposition of 
special loyalty oaths may well lead 
to a real fearsomeness and timidity 
of utterance among faculties which is 
wholly undesirable and can reach the 
point of stultifying free speech. Hence, 
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it is my own conviction that an 
special type of loyalty oath for college 
faculties is not only not useful, but js 
ineffectual with possible offenders and 
deeply resented by the great majority 
whose loyalty is thus impugned, 
Certainly, as a method of identifying 
and screening radical teachers, this 
practice has nothing to commend it, 
On the whole, the test, it seems to me, 
still has to be the nature of the overt 
performance of the individual faculty 
member, both in his classroom and in 
his public utterances and conduct, 
Whenever the evidences of radical 
indoctrination, of irresponsible public 
utterances, or of established perjury 
are available, faculties and admin. 
istrators have on hand sufficient 
testimony to take the appropriate 
steps on the ground that all this is 
conduct unbecoming a teacher. 

In a period of marked hysteria and 
fearfulness on this score, the pro 
tective function of the trustees has to 
assert itself. Up to the point already 
defined, trustees will wisely stand 
behind the president and his faculty 
in not allowing teachers to be perse- 
cuted for the reasonable freedom of 
utterance which is integral to the 
academic pursuit of truth. It will be 
a sorry day for our American society 
when responsible and earnest aca- 
demic critics of one or another phase 
of our common life are silenced in the 
classroom or in book writing by fear 
of untoward consequences. 


N THE laborious work of assembling 

and justifying budgets, we tend to 
develop several blind spots on matters 
of really critical importance to the 
educational process. Perhaps the first 
of these is the starving of the library 
appropriation in terms of the num 
bers of new volumes which the library 
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should be enabled to purchase each 
ear. Some defensible percentage, 
such as 4 per cent of the total budget, 
should be religiously allocated for 
library operation and development as 
pivotal to the advancement of the 
educational process. 

A second blind spot is the inade- 
quacy of provisions often made for 
individual private offices for faculty 
members. I feel strongly that in 
terms of professional integrity and 
consistent application to the job, the 
single best provision the college can 
make is office and study facilities for 
each faculty member. There is a 
serious occupational hazard in the 
form of distraction and sloth of many 
college teachers who try to do their 
intellectual work at home. I venture 
the opinion that the productive work 
of a substantial number of our facul- 
ties could be increased by half if they 
had adequate work space at the college. 

Another all too often forgotten 
cause is the terms and conditions of 
employment of the non-instructional 
employees of the institution. Although 
a fact not always recognized, it is 
fundamentally true that the college 
campus is the kind of place where 
everyone employed is either helping 
to improve or is impairing in some 
measure the total educational experi- 
ence. Hence we owe it to the quality 
of that experience to study carefully 
how well we are providing for those 
other than academic employees, and 
making it possible for them to want to 
give loyal and intelligent service to 
the institution. There have in recent 
years been enough periods of tension 
and even strikes among non-teaching 
employees on college campuses to 
lead me to emphasize that we can 
well afford to invest more thought 
and money in our personnel policies 
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for these necessary workers. 

Finally, in the matter of resources, 
I would mention the importance of 
careful study of the utilization of the 
classroom and laboratory plant. H. L. 
Wells, vice-president of Northwestern 
University, has been making some 
searching studies of the number of 
hours such facilities are used as com- 
pared with the number of hours per 
day and week in which they lie idle. 
If the conditions he has disclosed at 
his own institution are at all typical, 
many of us are guilty of a serious 
inefficiency in not insisting that the 
scheduling of classes and laboratory 
periods be more carefully undertaken. 


WORD is worth while about the 

relation of trustees to the college’s 
athletic program, with special refer- 
ence to whatever “big time” inter- 
collegiate events may be customary 
or may be stimulated. I would make 
several points here, although I may be 
thought to write from a rather special 
background of experience. 

First, the intramural program of 
sports and games would seem to be 
the primary athletic concern of an 
educational institution. Each stu- 
dent should share with some regu- 
larity in a program of physical 
development suited to his or her 
talents, needs, and interests. To do 
everything possible to offset the trend 
toward “‘spectatoritis,” or a passive 
watching of some one else’s exercise, is 
certainly a valid educational dictate. 
Modern physical-education programs 
under able leaders are doing wonders 
in this desirable direction. 

Second, and without ability to offer 
documentary proof, I am reasonably 
sure that we all tend to overrate the 
public-relations and promotional value 
of big intercollegiate games. Cer- 
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tainly, in my part of the country, 
I find little evidence that college 
applications and enrollments correlate 
over the years with athletic victories. 
Indeed, some of the strongest institu- 
tions, both large and small, have 
abolished intercollegiate sports com- 
pletely with no evident impairment 
of their drawing power for students. 

Big games tend to become big busi- 
ness and to disrupt the emotional 
stability of students, alumni, faculty, 
and townspeople to a degree that is 
educationally hard to justify. And 
the danger of commercialism—of buy- 
ing good players, of giving these men 
preference in marks, in scholarships, 
in remunerative work assignments— 
surely these are not easily defensible 
from an academic point of view. 

Third, I would urge out of my own 
experience as a trustee that it is 
impossible over the years to defend 
any basis for the compensation of 
coaches at a higher rate than that 
established for other members of the 
department. If this 

heresy, I am willing to stand 
on it. Colleges are surely charged in 
our society to try to put first things 
first; and to let a sense of priority be 
reflected in the way they compensate 
their staffs is the least they can do 
to demonstrate their own intellectual 
and moral integrity and good faith. 
I know of no way better to discredit 
the life of the mind and the pursuit 
of learning than to create by big-game 
activities a periodic wave of hysteria 
on the campus which bears no organic 
relation whatsoever to what a college 
exists to prize and to foster. 

The development of the physical 
capacities and skills of all students 
would seem to me to be the central 
criterion of athletic policy, and our 
aim should be measures toward the 
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fulfillment of widespread good physi- 
cal conditions among students which 
trustees can in good conscience ap- 
prove and finance. 

I shall conclude this article with 
reference to two or three familiar 
problems perennially confronting trus- 
tees. There is, fee example, the 
besetting temptation to give plans 
and provisions for new buildings 
priority over increased salaries for 
teachers and more generous scholar- 
ship provisions. No one is more 
aware than myself of our capital 
needs but, unless good teachers are 
paid well enough to hold them, the 
educational standards of the institu- 
tion quickly become impaired. 

Again, with present financial strin- 
gencies, both public and _ private 
institutions have assuredly to seek 
a wider basis of support and draw 
upon more of the publics who have a 
direct interest in the college’s welfare. 
In the field of alumni funds alone, 
many colleges have hardly begun to 
realize what can be accumulated in 
annual gifts. One method of increas- 
ing such donations is to give the public 
a more sustained and more informed 
acquaintance with the achievements 
of the institution. A public-relations 
vice-president or other officer has 
become an almost indispensable asset 
today, assuming that the right per- 
son and the right strategies are being 
employed. 

At the risk of pronouncing upon a 
controversial subject, I must also 
register my conviction that the rally- 
ing of Federal aid to our colleges 
under certain carefully prescribed 
conditions is a policy to be encour- 
aged. I see no evidence in the long 
history of Federal aid to education 
that there has been unwarranted 

[Continued on page 226] 
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Psychology in a Liberal Education 


By M. BREWSTER SMITH 


The Integration of Scientific and Humanistic Approaches in a 
Liberal Education 


tive newcomers on the academic 
scene, often like to excuse them- 
selves with the claim that, after all, 
psychology is an infant science. Now 
this cannot be strictly true, since 
men calling themselves psychologists 
have been around for some seventy 
years. A more accurate observation 
would be that psychology has shown 
some of the marks of a delayed 
adolescence, particularly in its tend- 
ency to reject its good parents, 
philosophy and the humanistic study 
of man. It is time we psychologists 
attained enough confidence in our 
mature powers to feel free to draw 
on our humanistic forebears—and 
contemporaries—where they can give 
us help. Somewhat in that spirit, 
I should like to cite, by way of 
preamble, an “Ode on a Distant 
Prospect of an Absconding Book- 
maker”; 
Alas! what boots it that my noble steed, 
Chosen so carefully, the field outran? 
I did not reckon, bookie, on your speed: 
The proper study of mankind is man. 
I think this jingle, and not Alex- 
ander Pope’s famous verses, provides 
the text in terms of which the present 
surge of interest in the study of man 
should be understood. Since the 
depression and the war, students 
throughout the country have been 
flocking into psychology and the 
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social sciences—why? Not to under- 
stand and appreciate the nobility 
of man and his creations, I think, 
but for help in predicting and coping 
with his cussedness. Too often in 
the past the bookie has absconded 
when the stakes were high. Toward 
the end of the last century, the 
successes of technology and the spread 
of democracy led people to stake much 
on perpetual progress. These stakes 
vanished in the chaos of the First 
World War. During the twenties, 
in America, we bravely rebuilt, per- 
haps somewhat feverishly, a faith 
in “normalcy,” the Republican Party, 
and the rising stock market. Again 
the stakes were lost, and with the 
outbreak of another world war, we 
came nearer catastrophe than ever be- 
fore. Since then, as we all know, catas- 
trophe lurks just around the corner. 
Having lost so much, and standing 
to lose so much more, we look anx- 
iously for the culprit. Lesser culprits 
are easy enough to find—Hoover, 
Roosevelt, Hitler, Stalin, the warmon- 
gers, the communists, the capitalists, 
the Jews, the Negroes—sometimes it 
turns out that we have set upon 
scapegoats who are not culprits at all. 
We begin to suspect that the ultimate 
culprit is man himself, and the way 
he has organized his social relations. 
People turn to the study of man in 
the hope, perhaps optimistic, perhaps 
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desperate, that it will show them a 
way out of our present impasse. 

But it is more than a concern for 
the general social plight that has 
interested so many people in psy- 
chology. Living in a troubled world 
and a changing society produces 
troubled people. Perhaps fundamen- 
tally they are no more troubled than 
their parents and grandparents were— 
such comparisons are virtually impos- 
sible tomake. But they are probably 
more aware of their troubles, since 
there is less stability in the social 
framework for them to lean on. 
So, again, they look to psychology 
for help. Here one needs only to 
follow the plots of the movies and 
best sellers to see that the call for 
psychology is a widespread social 
phenomenon. People want help in 
understanding and coping with their 
own problems as well as those of 
society at large. 

All this imposes serious responsi- 
bility on the psychologist and his 
fellow social scientists—a _responsi- 
bility to do his share in seeking 
solutions to our pressing problems, 
to give what help he can where 
people genuinely need it, but above 
all, to keep his head—to be sure 
that his efforts are focused where 
he has the ability to make a real 
contribution, to be sure that he 
has a real contribution to make 
and is not just wishfully acceding 
to inappropriate demands. Psychol- 
ogists who are engaged in clinical 
practice have their way clear: they 
only accept patients whom they 
think they can help. Psychologists 
who are engaged primarily in research 
also face a relatively straightforward 
problem in the choice of their topics 
for investigation. It is the psychol- 
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ogist who. is primarily devoted to 
undergraduate teaching who must 
really search his soul about his 
response to the new demands that 
are being made on psychology. He 
knows how little we really know about 
the matters that most concern us, 
and he cannot escape knowing how 
eager his students are to be told 
things that it is beyond his powers 
to tell them. It is he, above all, 
who must keep his head, if he is to 
deal honestly with the students who 
turn to him. I think he has a real 
contribution to make, but let us 
first see what pitfalls lie in his way. 
One is the temptation to substitute 
jargon for insight, and buy off his 
students with this counterfeit cur- 
rency. This is a major failing that 
few of us avoid completely, however 
honorable our intentions. Any field 
striving for exactness needs its tech- 
nical terms. How much of our 
elementary instruction, all the same, 
is wasted on teaching this new vocab- 
ulary, without our students’ ever 
really using the concepts that the 
words label—or worse, without their 
really grasping them! The danger 
is not that we are fooling ourselves, 
but that we may fool our students 
as well into thinking that giving a 
thing a name somehow explains it. 
Another jingle comes to mind: 


When Little Willy’s think machine 

Was unsupplied with gasoline 

And Angelina’s mental dome 

Was mostly filled with vacu-ome 

We used to think their works were 
busted; 

But now we know they’re—mal- 
adjusted.! 


The magical power of the scientific 
sounding label is potent enough i 
1] am indebted for this to M. Ellwood Smith. 
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our culture of irium, hydramatic 
drives, and activated gasolines with- 
out the psychologist’s contribution. 
Let us use technical terms when 
they serve a purpose, yes, but first 
let us assure ourselves that the net 
result is to increase the clarity of 
our students’ thinking, not to numb 
their initial curiosity. 

A second pitfall is to put off the 
demands of our students with right- 
eousness and say, in effect, first 
learn thoroughly the traditional, well- 
worked areas of psychology; then, 
if you are still with us, you will 
be ready to cope with the more 
treacherous matters where your inter- 
ests lie. Learn now about reaction 
time and the mechanism of space 
perception; later on there will be time 
for the study of personality and social 
relations. If most of our students 
were going on to graduate school, 
or even if most of them were going 
to major in psychology, there might 
be some reason for this approach; 
though, even so, it runs the danger of 
violating the established principle 
that the most effective teaching builds 
on existing interests. But the fact 
is that most of our students come to 
us for a single course or so, and 
if this course is limited to what we 
may think of as time-tested funda- 
mentals, we stand in danger of giving 
our students nothing of lasting value 
to them. Somehow we have to face 
their needs more squarely. 

But there a third pitfall lies. So, 
we may say to ourselves, what our 
students really want is to be able to 
understand their own problems and 
get along better with other people. 
Well, let us do what we can, and see 
if we cannot turn out better-adjusted, 
or happier, or more effective young 
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persons—whichever way we prefer to 
phrase our goal. There are several 
things wrong with setting out on this 
tack. For one thing, it is likely to 
fail. For all the commercial success 
of popular psychology books, people 
rarely make major changes in their 
personalities through reading books 
or taking courses. If we are really 
aiming to produce the results that 
psychiatrists produce, we must use 
the psychiatrists’ methods. And these 
do not include teaching courses in 
psychology. 

But it would be a serious mistake 
to think that what our students really 
want or need is a watered-down 
psychotherapy. To be sure, they 
have their problems—as what person 
young or old does not? To be sure, 
many of them are groping, and 
psychology may seem to them a 
newfangled approach to some of the 
things they are groping for. But 
they are growing as well, and need to 
find for themselves their own ways 
of living with themselves and others. 
We should rightly be concerned that 
they have the fullest possible oppor- 
tunity to arrive at a mature pattern 
of living, but this must be their 
achievement. We do them no favor 
if we pretend to do it for them. The 
few in serious difficulty need psy- 
chiatric help. For the many who 
take psychology looking for some 
orientation toward themselves and 
society, we can offer courses which, 
like the other courses that contribute 
to a liberal education, may introduce 
them to facts, ideas, and perspectives 
that enrich their understanding and 
increase their resources for coping 
with a problematic world. But just 
how can psychology contribute to a 
liberal education? 
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ERHAPS the most valuable thing 

psychological training can offer is 
to make real to our students the 
meaning of a scientific approach to 
human nature. If they only succeed 
in grasping this exciting and potent 
idea, they have engorged a sizable 
piece of education that is likely to 
grow in importance for them as they 
begin to digest and assimilate it. It 
is surely more important than any 
single body of facts with which 
psychologists can acquaint them. Not 
that we would substitute the scientific 
point of view for a humanistic one: 
our task, rather, is to add this to 
their resources for interpreting and 
acting on their experience. 

When the student first comes to 
college, his knowledge of human 
nature is rather narrow and rather 
shallow. He has not had much time 
for living, and the chances are that he 
tends to take himself and his own nar- 
row world of experience for granted: 
people do, until something makes 
them probe further. Much of his 
conception of human nature is made 
up of common sense, a_ workable 
amalgam of truth and error that we 
have traditionally got along with, but 
which is antiquated equipment for an 
age in which people and customs 
refuse to stay put. All of us, in a 
liberal-arts college, conspire to encour- 
age him to grow out of this comfort- 
able but insufficient shell. Through 
literature, and history, and the arts, 
his eyes—and emotions—are opened 
gradually to the full range of human 
experience as lived out and expressed 
by men who have had far more 
occasion to know and feel the implica- 
tions of the human situation than he. 
The humanities add to his range of 
receptivity; the sciences go on to 
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invite him to question, and indicate 
ways of finding dependable answers, 
A scientific approach to human nature 
is one that questions what common 
sense takes for granted, and is guided 
by the rules of scientific inference in 
its search for a cumulative under. 
standing of the way people behave— 
one that can be depended upon to 
stand up under test and criticism, 
and can be added to or corrected 
where it is shown to be inadequate. 

For the humanities do not lead to 
cumulative knowledge. Artists and 
writers re-create and present human 
experience. They have done this 
honestly and skillfully in every age 
from ancient Greece up to the present. 
They tell us, this is what life can 
mean. But altogether, the picture is 
as rich and contradictory as life itself. 
If we think we find an established 
truth in literature, we can surely find 
its opposite expressed just as con- 
vincingly. Once we begin to aspire 
to a knowledge about human nature 
that can provide a more dependable 
guide to action than the intuitive 
savoir faire that comes from a broad 
acquaintance with it, we have taken 
the crucial step into the scientific 
perspective. 

A student who has been infected 
with this healthy virus will not lose 
his capacity to respond fully to 
experience and its artistic re-creation. 
Unless he has an adolescent need to 
do so, he will not use science to 
debunk; he misses the point if he 


thinks that experiences, or works of 


art, or religious or political beliefs are 
necessarily any the less valid in 
themselves because one can look for 
their causes or explanations. He will, 
however, prick up his ears when he 
hears an alleged statement of fact 
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about human nature. People are 
inherently aggressive, they say, so 
there will always be wars. How do 
we know this? Because there have 
always been wars? Yes, but how 
much were they the inherent result of 
human nature, and how much of 
persistent historical circumstances in 
which people have grown up and act? 
What would you need to know in 
order to prove that people are inher- 
ently aggressive? Even if they are 

essive, our knowledge makes it 
unlikely, does it not, that there 
should be a specific instinct for war? 
Is it not possible that conditions 
could be discovered in which human 
nature would not lead to wars? And 
soon. Notice that this entire train 
of thought has gone on without the 
benefit of facts, and there are sci- 
entifically established facts that are 
pertinent to this problem—the anthro- 
pologists tell us, for example, of 
peaceful societies where people are not 
aggressive. The point is that simply 
from a habit of questioning factual 
assertions, asking himself what kinds 
of evidence are possible and what are 
necessary for proof, the student is in 
a position to think intelligently about 
possibilities to which his mind would 
otherwise very likely have been closed. 
This is a valuable habit for people to 
have today. 

Another result of acquiring a sci- 
entific approach to psychological prob- 
lems is a healthier attitude toward 
the ubiquitous expert, including the 
scientist, yes, the psychologist him- 

r growing specialization has 
made us all rely increasingly on 
experts whether we like it or not, to 
service our automobiles, teach our 
children, defend our morals, admin- 
ister our government, and tell us how 
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to raise our families. Specialization 
has brought with it an enormous 
increase in the possibility of a full 
and satisfying life. But it has also 
often led to a sense of personal 
helplessness and inadequacy, and a 
dangerous tendency to depend on 
experts even where their judgment 
cannot possibly be any better than 
our own. If we have some idea of 
the basis of the scientist’s expertness, 
we are less at his mercy, and can be 
more self-respecting when we follow 
his guidance. The lurking doubt, 
how does he know this, which every 
scientist expects from his professional 
colleagues, is equally important for 
the dignity and independence of the 
plain citizen. 


O FAR, I have been considering 
what the teaching of psychology 
can contribute simply by communi- 
cating a scientific outlook on human 
nature. This cannot be done in a 
vacuum, or just by lecturing. Stu- 
dents develop the scientific attitude 
in connection with concrete factual 
problems, and learn to think like 
scientists by behaving like scientists in 
laboratory experience. And, of course, 
we hope our students will gain more 
from the study of psychology than 
just a feeling for the scientific approach 
to human behavior. Armed with both 
a scientific way of thinking and some 
understanding of what is currently 
known about human behavior, the 
student is doubly at an advantage. 
The things we know go only a small 
way toward answering the important 
questions that the alert student is 
likely to bring tous. If, however, we 
succeed in arousing in him the sci- 
entific point of view, our knowledge, 
even though small, can be a con- 
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siderable help in getting him to ask 
the right questions—to help him 
identify some of the blind alleys in 
thinking about human nature into 
which much wasted thought and 
effort are still going, and to raise some 
of the considerations that any intelli- 
gent attempt to deal with our cur- 
rent problems must surely take into 
account. If we set this as our goal, 
we can hope to build on the student’s 
practical concern and put him in 
touch with some of the important 
facts and perspectives of modern 
psychology, without stifling his curios- 
ity with pretended answers or letting 
it die a natural death from long 
exposure to isolated facts or trivia. 
For modern psychology has facts 
and perspectives to offer that should 
add to his resources for making sense 
of himself and his world of human 
relationships. As both a biological 
and a social science, psychology is in 
an especially strategic position. Since 
we get our start in life as helpless 
young animals, we need to know 
as much as we can about the function- 
ing of our biological equipment if we 
are to understand human behavior. 
What do we start with? How do we 
build up our picture of the world 
through experience? What urges and 
strivings set us off on the restless 
lifelong course of activity, and how 
are they transformed into the com- 
plicated design of wishes, desires, 
strivings, purposes that each of us 
can discern when we look inward as 
human adults? How do we learn? 
What is the nature of this capacity 
to change, to benefit by experience, in 
which human beings among all the 
animals are so richly gifted? Any- 
thing we can offer toward an answer 
to these problems adds its bit to our 
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understanding of man, of what we 
may expect of him and what can be 
done about him. 

But, as Aristotle noted so long ago, 
man is also a social animal. Each of 
us reflects indelibly the society we 
have grown up in, the cultural tradi. 
tion that we have made a part of 
ourselves. At the same time, each 
of us makes his contribution to the 
workings of this larger society and 
culture. It is here that the small 
but growing body of facts at our 
disposal can be so important in 
guiding our thinking about the kinds 
of social arrangements that will pro. 
duce the human results that we want, 
and the ways of attaining our 
social goals, starting with the human 
materials we find around us. How 
should we raise our children to be 
happy and productive in the kind of 
society they will face? What social 
changes might we promote so that 
people may live fuller, more effective, 
and more satisfying lives than so 
many of us are able to live today? 
Again, I am far from suggesting that 
psychologists have the answers. We 
have, however, learned some depend- 
able things that should prove valuable 
to all who are searching for answers, 
things ranging from the most general 
conclusions about the malleability of 
human nature to the different conse- 
quences we have learned to expect 
from reward and punishment. 


UT even if we could discover al 

that we could hope to know, 3 
psychologists, we would still lack the 
full diagnosis of the social crisis that 
sends so many students in our direc- 
tion. Psychologists are most unwis 
if they forget that human relations 
are too complex to be accessible from 
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the standpoint of the individual alone. 
There are facts of human organization 
and behavior in the mass that have 
to be studied at their own level—by 
the sociologist, the political scientist, 
the economist, the historian. As psy- 
chologists, we must turn to the other 
social sciences to fill in their half of 
the picture. A tragic fact like war 
cannot be explained as a reaction to 
individual frustrations any more than 
it can be laid to an individual’s 
fighting instinct. The psychological 
facts are important, but only when 
they are fitted into their proper places 
along with facts about governments 
and their relationships, economic inter- 
ests, social institutions, and historical 
events. The student who turns to 
psychology can find there some of the 
data that he needs to piece out a 
mature perspective on modern society. 
However much we want and try to 
help, the piecing out is something he 
must ultimately do for himself. But 
this, of course, is the way a liberal 
education works. 

The same is true when it comes to 
the student’s desire for self-knowledge. 
Facts of the sort I have already 
mentioned go a small part of the way 
toward the kind of information he 
would like about the way he works. 
He is likely to be more keenly inter- 
ested in the findings and speculations 
of psychologists about personality in 
allits complexity. It is unfortunately 
true that the nearer psychologists 
come to the matters that people care 
most about, the shakier are our con- 
clusions and the more we disagree 
with one another about the most 
promising leads for future investiga- 
tion. We cannot hide this from our 
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students and we should not try to. 
If we take them into our confidence 
and let them see the difficulties that 
stand in the way of full under- 
standing, and in addition give them 
what we have to offer by way of fact 
and hunch, we have still been of 
real use. 

Again, however, even if we imagine 
some happy future state of affairs 
when we can know the things we 
only speculate about today, we may 
be sure that we can never offer our 
students the key to self-knowledge. 
As scientists, we have only one kind of 
self-knowledge in our province—the 
analytical, systematic kind that seeks 
to put the facts of human existence 
in neat order of cause and effect. The 
knowledge that involves appreciation, 
that involves depth of awareness and 
sensitivity to moral implications, must 
for the most part come from other 
sources, though we may do our bit 
to turn the students’ attention in 
directions that might otherwise not 
have occurred to them. 

But this is only to say that the 
old precept, “Know thyself,” defines 
a goal toward which an entire liberal 
education should point, one that 
transcends any limited field of knowl- 
edge. Perhaps one touchstone of how 
well we teachers have done our job is 
whether our students come to realize 
that we can no more hope to attain 
complete self-knowledge than we can 
expect to find the final truth about 
the nature of the world around us. 
It is a continuing problem that we 
carry with us throughout our lives. 
We hope our students may greet it 
not with dismay but as a welcome 


challenge. [Vol. XXII, No. 4] 
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Attitudes of Foreign Students 


By NORMAN KIELL 


Foreigners’ Interpretations of the ‘* American Way of Life” 


E first of the two quotations 
which follow is a State Depart- 
ment official’s expression of 

the rationale of the student-exchange 

rogram; the second is the not unusual 
judgment of a young Indian who 
has been studying in an American 
university: 

“The firsthand acquaintanceship be- 
tween peoples at the grass roots of their 
respective cultures is what builds inter- 
national understanding. Many different 
sets of ideas are competing for people’s 
attention. This [student-exchange] pro- 
gram is a part of the total American 
effort to build a secure world.” 

“The ethic of the American is the ethic 
of war and competition. His psychology 
is the psychology of the flesh; his philos- 
ophy is the philosophy of bread. The 
American is self-centered, ignorant of 
other cultures. He knows the laws of 
Nature but not the laws of the Heart. 
His highest value is his bank balance. 
His culture is adolescent. His demo- 
cratic freedoms are the freedom of sex, 
the freedom of competition, the freedom 
of exploitation and the confusion of 
liberty.” 

Twenty-six thousand foreign stu- 
dents in educational institutions 
throughout the United States reflect 
the faith of this and other nations 
that student exchanges are bound to 
engender good will. Many of the 
students are destined to play a 
leading réle in their own nations— 


perhaps not immediately, but within 
a decade or two. 

A great number are sponsored by 
their governments, who look to them, 
as well as to those who come independ. 
ently, to bring back and apply for 
their nation’s benefit the technical 
knowledge and skills which America 


can provide. But they will carry | 


back something else: their impres. 
sions of America and her democracy 
as they found it. For an ever widen. 
ing circle of their countrymen, they 
will serve as interpreters of America; 
as firsthand observers, they will be 
the authorities who sha~e attitudes, 
for good or bad, which may prevail 
toward this country. 

That a startling proportion of them 
may report unfavorably to their 
compatriots seems very possible, judg- 
ing from the results of a survey taken 
recently among one hundred Indian 
students who are now in the United 
States. What they have to say 
about this country—their expecta- 
tions before arrival, their first impres- 


sions, their more considered views— | 


provides for us a fresh perspective 
with which to look at ourselves and 
our society. 

It is evident that, far from coming 
with “chips on their shoulders” or 
even a “show me” attitude, the 
great bulk of these visitors were, 
in arriving here, fulfilling a cherished 
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dream. These comments illustrate 
to the American the kind of sweeping 
admiration of which his country is 
often the subject. 


“We had heard that everyone was free 
to say what he thinks in the United 
States, to go where he pleased, that 
freedom and equality was the keynote 
of American civilization and that the 
country which originated the Four Free- 
doms certainly practiced them.” 

“JT was enamoured of American democ- 
racy. I hada burning desire to go to a 
country which I believed was the leader 
of Today and Tomorrow, and which was 
so free from all the burdens and com- 
plexes of the old races. I wanted to 
die in America where democracy was 
practiced...” 

“T thought of American democracy as 
a democracy enunciated by John Stuart 
Mill: greatest emphasis on individual 
liberty, insistence on non-interference by 
government, and conviction that democ- 
racy meant individual enterprise.” 

The students expected, thus, to 
enter a utopian land; and at first 
they were not disappointed. Even 
those who arrived with vague ideas 
about America very soon had joined 
their enthusiastic fellows in praise 
of the United States. It was as if, 
in their first glimpse of the country, 
they had been invited into a dream 
house inhabited by gracious people, 
enjoying all the freedoms, conven- 
iences, and luxuries which man desires. 
Seeing so much that they admired, 
they expressed opinions like these: 

“The freedom of speech is amazing. 
The frankness with which matters deroga- 
tory to American life are discussed so 
openly struck me as nothing short of 
incredible.” 

“I was struck by the absolute, com- 
plete classlessness. There is a_ total 
absence of servility and class feeling. 
Waiters, for example, have no feeling of 
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inferiority. They ‘please’ to make money, 
not just to please.” 

“The dynamic quality of American 
democracy, by virtue of the personal 
freedom of individuals, the informality 
of the way of living, the unregimentation, 
and individual responsibility, were the 
facets of American democracy I first 
recognized.” 

“The liberty of the individual to 
express his attitude toward life and 
politics unhampered by any fear of being 
penalized for the opinions he expressed 
hit me most at first. It is conducive to 
the development of personality, without 
which democracy has no content or 
meaning. It is freedom to think that 
makes the dignity of man and constitutes 
the democratic way of life.” 


UT after spending some time 
here—an average of fifteen 
months—the students have opinions 
which indicate that for the majority 
disillusionment and disappointment 
have colored their experiences. The 
figures illustrate the downward curve 
of their approval. Before arrival 
here, 68 per cent had markedly 
favorable opinions of the United 
States; after they had been here a 
short while, 89 per cent thought well 
of their host nation. But after living 
here from four to forty months, 
only 22 per cent were still favorably 
inclined in their attitudes to the 
United States. Fifty-seven per cent 
held decidedly unfavorable opinions. 
An additional 21 per cent had 
““mixed”’ views, which means that 
the favorable impression dwindled 
from 89 per cent to 22 per cent 
between the time the students had 
their first glimpse of this country and 
the time they were interviewed. 
For this wholesale condemnation, 
the students offer many reasons. 
Perhaps their judgments have too 
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black-and-white a character, but they 
serve to point out those things which, 
to observing and intelligent new- 
comers, are our most glaring defects. 
Touching on almost every aspect 
of American life, the foreign students 
offer comments about our democracy. 


“ At first, I was ‘sold’ on the American 
way of life. Then I began to see both 
sides and arrived at a more balanced 
judgment. I discovered there are still 
classes in America: only the very high 
and the very low benefit from the state, 
while the middle class is left to carry on as 
best it weakly can. But mostly, it would 
seem, America is a democracy for the 
rich. . . . Without change, democracy 
becomes decadent and that is what is 
happening in the United States.” 

“The weaknesses of American democ- 
racy are now apparent tome. There isa 
paradox in the individual enterprise sys- 
tem. Society gives the individual the 
opportunity to do what he pleases and 
then puts religious and racial obstacles 
in his way. On the surface, American 
democracy is fine; but probe this surface 
and you discover there is much to be done 
to realize democratic principles.” 

“American democracy is ineffective 
because, for one thing, the ordinary people 
have little to say in government. There 
is a lack of interest in politics. America 
has not solved group problems. The 
individual American feels lost and frus- 
trated. There is a vague idealism on the 
part of the people but they do little to 
make it concrete.” 

About American conduct of foreign 
affairs these opinions appeared: 

“This is a frightened country. I mean 
the United States is conscious that it is a 


first-rate power and it wants to keep this 
prestige. Russia is close behind and so 


you are scared. This affects the Ameri- 
can people: you are so fearful of Russia 
that your genuine freedom is_ being 
crimped by international currents.” 
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“What is all this talk about war? 
Why all this fear of Communism and 
Russia? All America seems to be en. 
veloped in an atmosphere of distrust 
and hatred for anything foreign to 
democracy. If democracy were really 
strong and dynamic, it would welcome 
the Soviet challenge and beat the Russians 
at their own game.” 

“My faith in America is completely 
shattered because of the discrepancy 
between its ideals and its practices, 
America has no idea of other cultures, 
governments, or economies. It is short- 
sighted, selfish, and stupid on America’s 
part. The United States thinks the 
American way is the best and every one 
should follow it.” 


About the political apathy of the 
American public two arresting opin- 
ions are quoted: 


“In the last presidential election, only 
49 per cent of the eligible citizenry 
voted. The majority of the people are 
indifferent to democracy. No democracy 
can be worth its name until a majority 
takes a keen interest, an active one, in 
the affairs of the state. Democracy here 
means permitting the people to vote for 
some one to tell them what to do.” 

“People do not participate in politics. 
There is a general apathy. America’s 
greatest problem is to make the people 
interested and active in public affairs 
and politics. As it stands now, the 
individual is alienated from his culture. 
He is ‘Mr. Anonymous.’ No primary 
group consciousness is left.” 


HERE is one other aspect of 

American life which was men- 
tioned by an overwhelming majority 
of the students and which, in fact, 
seemed to be the dominant defect in 
our democracy in the eyes of the 
visitors. This is the practice of racial 
discrimination. If it were not for 
this, the general impression they 
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would carry back would be far more 


tolerant, even favorable. 

But the realization of our racial 
problem hits them especially hard: 
first, because it is so strikingly incon- 
sistent with the democratic traditions 
they have associated with the United 
States; and second, because for many 
of them—those from India, China, 
and Africa, in particular—it has 
meant personal humiliation. Thus, 
observing our racial double standards 
and sometimes being on the receiving 
end of discriminatory practices, these 
young people often come to the 
conclusion that there is no democracy 
in the United States worthy of the 
name, or worthy of emulation. 

Despite the defenses that can be 
offered for our system in general 
(and the students themselves realize 
that they may be damning the whole 
because of the part), it remains a 
fact that this defection of some 
Americans colors the over-all impres- 
sion of the United States which the 
students will convey to their country- 
men. These comments reveal the 
depth of their feelings. 


“America is not a democracy, as evi- 
denced in racial prejudice which is hidden 
in the heart of every American, par- 
ticularly in the South.” 

“My first look at American democracy 
was better. I understand the real situa- 
tion now. Racial discrimination in the 
United States is equivalent to the 
Untouchability phenomenon in India, if 
not worse. For so far, we in India have 
not made the pretenses to democracy 
that you Americans have. In spite of 
the progress you have made in achieving 
more decent race relations, how do 
Americans really expect, in view of the 
prevalent discriminations against color 
and religion, to lead the democratic forces 


of the world?” 


Ig! 


There is an uneasy example of the 
influence an unfavorable American 
experience can have on the national 
policy of another country in the 
person of José P. Laurel, who recently 
missed by a narrow margin becoming 
the president of the Phillippine 
Islands. Mr. Laurel lived in the 
United States while studying law, 
and from his experiences here con- 
ceived an anti-American bias which 
is today one of the cornerstones of 
his program and which is motivating 
millions of his followers. Laurel’s 
bias arose primarily because he had 
himself experienced racial discrimi- 
nation while in this country. The 
situation has not changed recogniz- 
ably in the recent years since Mr. 
Laurel studied here, and the present- 
day students are duplicating his 
unfortunate experiences—and could 
very well duplicate the results if they 
came into positions of influence. 


HAT can be done to ensure 

that the returning students 

leave with a more favorable, balanced 
view of our country? We are accus- 
tomed to regard such students as 
“unofficial ambassadors,” much in 
the same manner as we look upon 
tourists. We assume that mere pres- 
ence in a foreign country will increase 
a visitor’s understanding and will 
further international friendship. It 
has been demonstrated that such is 
not always the case. Foreign stu- 
dents’ visits are often productive 
of misunderstanding and even ill will. 
But at least they are not just 
“passing through,” as are tourists, 
and although it is true they may have 
more opportunity for observing our 
faults, we also have more opportunity 
for showing them our good points—if 
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we will but take the opportunity. 
We cannot aim at having the students 
consider American democracy per- 
fect, for we ourselves know otherwise; 
but we can attempt to give them 
an understanding of the dynamic 
process of American democracy, of the 
forces constantly at work to erase the 
defects they find so appalling. 

There is much that should be 
done by their own governments, by 
the United States Government, and 
by the universities which enroll them, 
to provide an orientation which will 
enable the students to become accus- 
tomed more readily to the new 
educational system, the new culture, 
and the realities of American democ- 
racy which they will have to face. 

The adjustment of the foreign 
student to America and American 
democracy is often dependent also 
upon his developing friendships with 
Americans and participating in their 
social life. If he is to learn the ways 
of democracy, he must not be socially 
ostracized. He must be drawn into 
the orbit of American society, rather 
than left to fall into the pattern so 
common now, in which his social 
contacts are very limited and the 
tendency to associate primarily with 
his own compatriots is so evident. 

Many of the students who were 
interviewed believed that although 
Americans are “friendly and courte- 
ous,” we have little time in our hurried 
lives for true friendship. Said one 
student, “Everything stops at ‘Hi!’ ” 
“Friendship,” another said, quoting 
Emerson, “requires more time than 
poor busy men can usually command.” 
And another thought that American 
friends are more correctly character- 
ized as “chums” or “acquaintances.” 

Such judgments are, of course, 
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the result of casual—and only casual— 
acquaintance with Americans. If 
foreign students were brought more 
often into the living rooms of Ameri. 
can homes, they would have some. 
thing to counter the statistics they 
read about divorce and morals jn 
America. Now, many of the invita. 
tions they do receive are extended 
by those well-meaning citizens who 
are more concerned with introducing 
an exotic note into their home enter. 
tainment than with cultivating mutual 
regard. The result is too frequently 
a question-and-answer session, with 
the visitor responding to curious 
questions, his “‘foreignness” thrown 
into sharp relief. 

Recently a group of foreign students 
representing several countries were 
invited by a New York church to 
meet the church members and to 
speak to them about their native 
countries. The students were cha- 
grinned to discover that the circulars 
which had been printed for the 
occasion urged the members to “come 
and see the foreign students in their 
native costumes; listen to their weird 
music . ” This sort of demon- 
stration of narrow understanding is, 
nevertheless, preferable to keeping 
our doors closed to the students. 
If we open them wider and more 
often, we will find, as with many 
new experiences, that hesitations and 
blunders give way to an enriching 
association which may be enjoyed by 
them and us. 

The pictures some of the students 
have of the American people give 
evidence that more contact must be 
woven into their American experience 
if their visits are to accomplish the 
increase of warm regard expected of 
them. Some students found arrogancy: 
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“Americans must get rid of their 
cocksure smugness that here and now 
they have found the answers to all the 
problems in the social ordering. They 
must be more self-critical. In the light 
of the issues of the world and America’s 
own social theories, the people of the 
United States must re-evaluate their 
tradition of the democratic social order 
and be prepared to face the conclusions 
so arrived at, even though they shake 
fundamental beliefs.” 

“ Americans have a superiority complex 
about everything. They are too satis- 
fed. It is at this point that progress 
stops.” 

Some found fear: 


“More and more, as I have come to 
know the American people, I have begun 
to feel them blanketed by terrible fears. 
The average citizen has adopted a 
surface pattern of ‘the American way of 
life’ Dig in and you find he has fears. 
He will not express his political views, 
especially if they are to the left.” 


And many pointed out the lacks in 
Americans’ sense of values: 


“America is educating the body and 
mind but not the spirit. Man consists 
of all three. Unless you educate the 
spirit you are not fulfilling the true 
purposes of education.” 

“In the United States, people usually 
have not developed a sense of values. 
They need to learn the art of living; they 
already know how to make a living, how 
to accumulate. They rush and bustle 
but don’t know how to live. Basic moral 
values are lacking.” 


mg exchange program is now 
an integral part of our foreign 
policy. The United States Govern- 
ment no longer confines the business 
of foreign relations to government 
officials alone, but is doing everything 
possible to assist the American people 
to have more direct contact with 
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the peoples of other nations. Here 
is an aspect of foreign policy in which 
many individual citizens can partici- 
pate. Two of the students, when 
interviewed, pointed out the need 
for making democracy alive on every 
level. Said one, speaking of the 
American’s fear of Communism: 


“America must compete with Com- 
munism on its own terms, by faithfully 
practicing democracy in every sphere of 
life. This would be an argument far too 
overwhelming for people the world over 
not to subscribe to.” 

And the other, on the United States’ 
position among the nations: 

“Every nation is looking to her not 
only for political but also cultural and 
human leadership. These nations must 
not be deceived in these hopes. This 
means, of course, that the good example 
is to be set not only by the Government 
but by everyone who represents the 
American philosophy of life.” 


One of the primary objectives of 
the exchange of young people between 
nations is the promotion of inter- 
national friendships which will foster 
an understanding that transcends 
frontiers and kindles mutual social 
and cultural interests. Until and 
unless American university adminis- 
trators and officials are willing to 
supplement the mere accomodation 
of overseas students in their institu- 
tions by a well-rounded and vigorous 
advisory program wherein each stu- 
dent can secure the assistance he 
needs when he needs it, student 
exchanges will not further the kind 
of international understanding edu- 
cators, diplomats, and men of good 
will would like to see established. 
For, in the long run, the impression 
of America and American democracy 
which the students take away with 
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them is as important as their formal 
schooling; and if they are to go back 
to their homelands with warm regard 
for the United States based on 
intelligent comprehension of the Amer- 
ican system, they must be provided 
with adequate guidance, not only 
for their academic work but also 
for their entirely new environment. 
Too frequently, however, while 
the American universities have been 
extremely generous in enrolling over- 
seas students, many of them have 
done little subsequent to this action. 
After the student has been accredited, 
he is let loose on his own recognizance, 
left to make the adjustment to a 
new educational system and a new 
culture as best he can, without the 
benefit of counsel from an adviser. 
Should there be a foreign-student 
adviser on the campus, more likely 
than not he has been called in to 
perform this service through “the 
back door.” He already has a full 
teaching-load but, having once been 
a Rhodes scholar or evinced an 
interest in students from other lands, 
he has been asked to take on this 
additional duty. His part-time effort 
is sometimes helpful, sometimes not. 
Because he is too little motivated 
and so heavily burdened, he feels 
that whatever he does is enough. 
One such adviser, located on one 
of the largest Midwestern campuses 
in the United States, where there 
are more than three hundred overseas 
students, states, “I am giving only 
one-third of my time to this office 
and it appears to be sufficient.” 
The réle a full-time, trained foreign- 
student adviser can play in the 
formation of the overseas students’ 
attitudes toward this country is vital. 
The adviser’s personality, his under- 
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standing of the culture from which 
the students come, his awareness of 
their problems, both educational and 
personal, his ability to help them 
meet their needs, his channelizing 
their activities into a positive appre- 
ciation of the American scene when. 
ever possible, will go a long way 
toward contributing effectively to 
international understanding. 


XCHANGE students who come 

to the United States should be 
given an orientation or briefing at the 
very start of their academic training, 
Courses should be made available 
for them on American culture and 
civilization. Many institutions already 
have such courses which last a full 
semester. Some have orientation peri- 
ods, covering either a week or part 
of a summer. Teachers College, 
Columbia University, makes manda- 
tory for all foreign students a course 
in American culture and education 
which is supplemented by field visits 
to schools, industries, and _ social- 
welfare agencies. The students attend, 
as well, an orientation week, during 
which they are given individual coun- 
seling, talks on New York City and 
the facilities of the University, diag- 
nostic English tests, and social events 
to promote acquaintance among 
students. 

Wellesley and Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology have _foreign- 
student summer projects that have 
proved to be effective instruments 
for mutual appreciation and under- 
standing. The International Service 
Seminars sponsored by the American 
Friends Service Committee have been 
extraordinarily successful. But, unfor- 
tunately, the importance of orienting 

[Continued on page 225] 


Are Colleges 


Democratic? 


By HAROLD SEYMOUR 


A Problem for Faculty Self-Examination 


times is our growing reliance 

upon slogans and symbols as a 
substitute for thinking. The habit is 
strengthened by the constant word- 
bombardment of radio, television, 
billboard, and newsprint. We are 
becoming expert at fooling ourselves. 
Some of this self-delusion is often 
quite harmless and indeed may help 
make life more tolerable. Thus we 
may say “junior executive” instead 
of clerk, ‘“‘custodian” rather than 
janitor, “guest” instead of paying 
boarder, and “‘slumber room”’ in lieu 
of funeral parlor, to soften or veil 
reality and without undue fear of 
disastrous consequences. But when 
we label any and all reform “creeping 
socialism,” call capitalism—or what 
is left of it—‘‘free enterprise,” and 
visualize an actual, massive ‘“‘iron 
curtain” presumably suspended on 
a stout cable across the girth of 
Europe, we are dangerously building 
road blocks to understanding, and 
learning to think with our blood 
instead of our brains. 

In a world wrenched by ideological 
conflict it is particularly perilous to 
bandy and trifle with important words 
and concepts like “freedom” and 
“democracy.” These great words are 
often invoked with mental reserva- 
tions or given special meanings by 
those who use them. Some talk of 
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\ EMBLEM of these turbulent 


defending democracy when they really 
seek to maintain the status quo and 
the established property relationships 
in society. A United States senator 
will spout about democracy while 
harboring Nazi race theories. A hier- 
archical, authoritarian religious organ- 
ization will claim to be crusading for 
democracy. 

Unfortunately, solemn incantation 
of words like democracy to ward off 
evil, as it were, will not save us. 
Clearly, it is necessary to examine the 
reality behind the word, to distinguish 
between the profession of democracy 
and the practice of it. Constant 
critical study of the economic and 
social structure in order to improve 
and strengthen our society is impera- 
tive if our country is to survive 
as a free democracy; and there is no 
better place to begin than with our 
colleges. We rely heavily upon them 
to prepare talented young men and 
women to play their part as citizens 
and leaders in our free society. How 
democratic, then, are these colleges, 
entrusted as they are with this 
supreme task? 

Outwardly, many colleges display 
the trappings of democracy. Faculty 
meetings are held—frequently with 
oppressive regularity. Professors elect 
their fellows to countless committees 
and debate solemnly whether those 
committees shall consist of three 
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members or five. Some exceptionally 
“democratic” college presidents go 
so far as to encourage faculty mem- 
bers to address them and each other 
by first name. This is not to say 
that the faculty does not often share 
in governing the school, or that it 
does not decide many more or less 
important matters. But, even if this 
be admitted, it is not sufficient. The 
situation is far from true democracy. 
After centuries of development, com- 
promise, and struggle, the English 
House of Commons won concessions 
and privileges from the royal power; 
but it learned through hard experience 
that all these gains meant little with- 
out control of the purse. Our own 
founding fathers, taking their cue 
from English experience, likewise tried 
to safeguard democracy by providing 
that money bills must originate in the 
House of Representatives, which in 
those times was the only branch of 
government directly elected by the 
people. 

Therefore we may say that the 
question of who controls the finances 
is of sovereign importance when the 
degree of democracy is being deter- 
mined. Democratic forms mean noth- 
ing unless the finances are really 
controlled by the people. The same 
is true of colleges. No matter how 
much it is pretended to be otherwise, 
there is no real democracy in college 
administration and there will be 
none until faculties have at least a 
strong share in determining budgetary 
matters. 

Another criterion of real democracy 
in any organization or institution is 
the matter of membership control. 
Here, too, the House of Commons, 
after long, bitter struggle, won com- 
mand over the admission and removal 
of its members, and today its chamber 
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and personnel are inviolate. So must 
it be with college faculties. The pro. 
fessors themselves must determine 
who will be appointed and who 
dismissed. As long as one man or a 
small group of men has the power to 
hire and fire while the faculty has no 
voice in the matter, there is no 
democracy, no matter how much 
croaking is done about the security 
of tenure. 

A third measure of democracy is 
the strength of organized labor and 
the rights of workingmen. If working 
people are protected in their right to 
organize and bargain collectively—if 
they have reasonable security in their 
jobs—there is doubtless a vigorous 
democracy. Where these conditions 
do not hold, democracy is likely to be 
missing also; and it is worth noting 
that totalitarian régimes count the 
destruction of free labor organizations 
among their prime objectives. 

Again, judged by this standard, 
colleges are not democratic. True, 
instructors join organizations like the 
American Association of University 
Professors for good reasons and with 
advantage. This organization has 
done commendable work in upholding 
academic freedom and _ blacklisting 
schools in which freedom of teaching 
is violated. But rarely if ever has 
the Association been able to compel 
the reinstatement of dismissed pro- 
fessors, and, of course, it is not 
concerned with questions of pro- 
fessors’ salaries, hours, and conditions 
of work. 


TRIPPING away the facade of 

illusion, pretension, and hypoc- 

risy, it is apparent that a microscope 

is necessary to discern evidence of 

true democracy in a college organiza- 
[Continued on page 227] 
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Robert Frost as Teacher 


By MILDRED LARSON 


A Poet’s Interpretation 


his impressions of Robert Frost 
as a teacher, J. W. Galligan wrote: 
“His relation to students was that of 
the ancient Greek philosophers to 
their student disciples studying in the 
olive groves of Athens.”! Frost says 
that he would like to be “‘a good 
Greek,” and he classes students as 
“freeborn” and “‘slave,” because 
only the freeborn can realize and act 
on the assumption that all learning 
isindividual. Frost teaches for them, 
though he is not above telling the 
rest to do their studying dutifully, 
since they respond only to such 
proddings. Undoubtedly, for the free- 
born, his teaching, as Mr. Galligan 
has said, is “‘extremely informal, 
pleasant and highly inspirational.’ 
Before one can estimate the effec- 
tiveness of another’s teaching, how- 
ever, he must know what the teacher 
is trying to do. It is important to 
find what Sir Thomas Browne called 
the “invisible sun” within him which 
motivates his manner of living, think- 
ing, and teaching. Although Frost 
has stated that he has no desire to be 
systematic, in fact that he would 
prefer to be Boeotian,? a pattern of 
thinking about education is clearly 
discernible in the numerous state- 
ments he has made since 1916 when 
“Robert Frost Interprets His Teaching Method.” 
arg Science Monitor, December 24, 1925, p. 11. 


“Boeotian” in 4 Witness Tree. 


I" A note in which he was recalling 
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of the Teacher's Task 


he joined the staff of Amherst. 

Because philosophically Frost has 
an attitude akin to what Hume labels 
“mitigated skepticism,” he does not 
share the Platonist’s belief in the 
absolutes, nor does he swing to 
complete skepticism. In “The Secret 
Sits,” Frost contends that man’s 
philosophical tenets are just sup- 
positions; man is never sure that he 
has guessed the right answers. Still, 
though he knows that he is capable of 
comprehending little, he does not stop 
trying to “look out far” and “‘look in 
deep.” “Though by a world of 
doubt surrounded,” some degree of 
truth rewards his search. Frost’s 
skepticism is reserved for broad, 
systematic conclusions; he is not 
skeptical of the individual’s ability 
to find truths which will serve him. 
He recognizes man’s need for such 
“stays against confusion.” For him- 
self he is content with truths that are 
not far-reaching or all-embracing; 
they are effective in giving him 
a feeling of philosophical stability. 
Although Frost doubts man’s ability 
to answer truly, and for all men, 
those questions on whose solutions 
philosophers differ, he says that each 
man can find for himself the “little 
metaphors” or tentatively stated 
truths by which he will live. 

Not only can man find his own 
“truths”; he should. The major 
function of the college and its faculty 
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is to enable the student to find 
his personal philosophy and not to 
develop “philosophical distention” 
by swallowing, without digesting, too 
much of others’ philosophies. The 
answer to how this is to be done 
pervades all of Frost’s philosophical 
statements about education and his 
practices as a teacher. 

Obviously, the college is not to 
offer science as the way of finding 
these truths. Far from joining San- 
tayana in claiming that “science 
contains all trustworthy knowledge,” 
Frost emphasizes a point which 
Santayana admits, that the truths 
of science are relative. In prose, 
Frost linked scientific thinking with 
all other thinking (excluding possibly 
mathematical) as metaphorical and 
stated his belief that science is trust- 
worthy only if combined with poetry, 
a conclusion which may be interpreted, 
in view of Frost’s statements about 
metaphorical thinking, as meaning 
that the laws which science lays down 
must be regarded as metaphors, as 
verbalized recognitions of similarities, 
not as absolute truths. 


URTHERMORE, Frost believes 
that science is incapable of satis- 
fying fully man’s craving for knowl- 
edge. In “Too Anxious for Rivers,” 
he says: 
And how much longer a story has 
science 
Before she must put out the light 
on the children 
And tell them the rest of the story is 
dreaming? 
While in other poems Frost reveals 
that he accepts some conclusions of 
science, he refuses to believe that 
science holds all knowledge. 
Where, then, shall a student look 
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for knowledge? Frost’s answer jg 
clear. The kind of knowledge we 
have is sense-perceptual, limited jin 
scope. The combination of rationalism 
and sensationalism in Frost’s ideas 
about the source of knowledge sug- 
gests a similarity between the poet 
and William James, who linked empir. 
icism and rationalism in his pragmatic 
theories. 

In “‘New Hampshire,” Frost calls 
himself a “‘sensibilitist,” implying 
that he trusts his capacity of sensa- 
tion and rational emotion rather 
than his intellect and will. In “An 
Unstamped Letter in Our Rural 
Letter Box,” a tract which tells 
each man that he has “his own 
discernment,”’ Frost appears to accept 
the idea that knowledge may be 
mystically grasped in a moment of 
insight, for he writes: 

Inside the brain 

Two memories that long had lain, 

Now quivered toward each other, lipped 

Together, and together slipped; 

And for a moment all was plain 

That men have thought about in vain. 
So, in “‘A Boundless Moment,” Frost 
describes one of those moments of 
emotional experience that transport 
one to “a strange world” where 
one almost believes the impossible; 
yet the moment passes when a 
rational explanation is given for what 
seemed a miracle. This poem sug- 
gests that Frost would stress the 
word “rational” in the psychologist’s 
definition of sensibility, since he says 
that “the truth” appeared only after 
reason was applied to emotion. At 
another time Frost expressed his wish 
to be carried away with but never Jy 
imagination, again suggesting his dis 
like of thoughts or feelings far 
removed from actuality. 
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ROBERT FROST AS TEACHER 


While Frost frequently appears to 
want to test the reality of his per- 
ceptions, he emphasizes the impor- 
tance of having experiences that will 
induce insight. As a teacher, he 

s students to leave the classroom 
to walk in the woods and “‘let some- 
thing happen” to them. That “some- 
thing” would, of course, be an 
emotional experience. He speaks of 
those students who misinterpreted 
his command (who thought of being 
out of class as a means of escaping 
work) as “fools,” adding, “I knew 
they couldn’t think.” 

One great weakness of the college, 
as Frost sees it, is that for years the 
faculty have been telling students to 
think, but not explaining to them 
what thinking is. “‘It is just putting 
this and that together; it is just 
saying one thing in terms of another,” 
Frost once wrote. Thinking, there- 
fore, is a process of framing metaphors; 
it is recognizing similarities in two 
ideas. In his description of meta- 
phorical thinking Frost points out 
that we all recognize the “‘agree- 
ment” of two ideas, and adds that 
metaphorical expressions are the best 
expression of our knowledge that we 
can give. Pragmatically Frost asserts, 
however, that the metaphor should be 
trusted only as far as it works, and he 
warns that it may “break,” or prove 
to be untrue if one attempts to 
consider alike in all details two 
objects which have a likeness in one 
detail. Thinking, therefore, must 
involve the constant checking of 
one’s conclusions with the ideas with 
which one started, so that the truth 
of the relationship of the conclusions 
to the original thoughts may be 
established. ‘‘The mental figures 
which lead to reason”—‘ mental fig- 
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ures” they are to Frost, not proven 
truths. 

It is not surprising that a teacher 
who believes that knowledge is intu- 
ited, reasoned about, and framed 
into metaphors, or “stays against 
confusion,” should think that learning 
is an individual responsibility and 
an individual process. ‘“‘Letters and 
numbers are the basis of modern 
education,” which is “‘ based on read- 
ing instead of apprenticeship,” sug- 
gested Frost in an interview in 
which he discussed his ideas on 
education. He looks to education to 
develop individuals, not vocationally 
trained people. “Apprenticeship” epi- 
tomizes the need of a student to work 
by and for himself, but to learn also 
from the helpful presence of a master. 
The apprentice must work as an 
individual, be taught as an indi- 
vidual, and be developed as one. 

In 1918, when Frost went from 
Amherst to the University of Mich- 
igan, he had the opportunity of 
teaching in the informal, personal 
manner he believes teachers should 
use. Since then, he has taught on 
the campuses of Amherst, Harvard, 
and Dartmouth, an example to stu- 
dents of a successful writer to whom 
they may go for criticism and discus- 
sion. Students gather around him 
in the evenings to talk late into the 
night, or join him in walks. About 
Frost’s teaching method, Harry K. 
Grainger, a former student, wrote, 
“T greatly admired Frost as a man— 
knew him quite intimately out of 
class—took a lot of walks—he had a 
great interest in life bulled 
freely.” Frost, himself, quipped about 
his teaching, “ "Tis wonderful to have 
a live poet around where dead poets 
are taught.” 
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ECAUSE Frost believes that col- 

lege can “give you a second 
chance” to learn to read, his emphasis 
in teaching is on reading: reading to 
oneself, reading aloud, reading with 
the aim of developing taste and dis- 
crimination, of being qualified to “tell 
another Shakespeare if he appeared.” 
The habit of skimming a_ book, 
encouraged in many courses, Frost 
deplores. For him, good reading is 
not “gutting the book with the eye.” 
It seems to him that the good reader 
stops to hear the word-sounds and to 
associate new meanings with ideas he 
has previously had. For such a 
reader the page is “thicker” than 
for others who skim along, getting the 
author’s idea but having none of their 
own. When his mind responds with 
its own mental images, then a student 
is reading; then he is going along “‘on 
his ear,” not his eye, and his progress 
though slow is meaningful. 

As a teacher, Frost expended his 
efforts in acquainting his students 
with books and encouraging them to 
buy and keep books for their own use. 
“The best reading is dipping into a 
book at different times,” he told 
them. Many books do not make 
enjoyable reading from beginning to 
end; such books should be read a 
little at a time. After all, one’s 
library is and should be the “history 
of his life.” The books he acquires 
should represent his own needs and 
growth. Consequently, Frost urged 
his psychology class at Amherst to 
“dip into” and buy for further 
reading, copies of Rousseau’s Emile, 
Pestalozzi’s How Gertrude Educates 
Her Children, and Plato’s works; and 


he discussed Mark Twain’s “Jumping 


Frog of Calaveras County” as “‘sym- 
bolic of education”: like the frog, 
the student is too full (of the ideas 
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of others) to be able to progress for 
himself. In his literature classes, 
Frost encouraged students to read 
little-known writers, since they were 
already acquainted with the “names 
that sound large” in literature. Stu. 
dents in these classes were asked to 
read aloud to their classmates parts 
they liked best from the works they 
had read individually. 

Although Frost thinks that prose 
is usually best read silently, he likes 
to present poetry by reading it aloud. 
“Read no faster than you can hear it 
in your mind’s ear,” cautions the 
poet. “The repartee is within the 
Memorization of poetry is 
helpful, too, in giving students that 
auditory impression that good poetry 
is the spoken word delivered in a 
rhythmic and picture-making way. 

Literature should be presented solely 
as itself—as literature, Frost believes. 
Periods in literature should not be 
made the basis of a course. Good 
writing done in any age should be 
brought to the classroom. ‘The basis 
is the old”; therefore, modern liter- 
ature should not be dealt with over- 
much. Since “no poetry is written 
for educational purposes,” a poem 
should not be injured by using it asa 
means of studying its author or 
language. Frost suggests that it 
should be read first without much 
comment and re-read later, at which 
time the reader might mention the 
author and a few details which the 
poem calls to mind. Finally, the 
teacher’s concern should be to develop 
a background in reading with the 
student, not to ask him to compare 
literary works before he knows whatis 
good or bad in literature. “‘Any 
preparation is too late if it’s in the 
footnotes,” says Frost. 

To teach an appreciation of liter- 
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ROBERT FROST AS TEACHER 


ature the teacher must be an enthusiast 
about literature, a “poetic radiator.” 
He must encourage wide reading and 
inspire it by his own interests. Too 
many students nowadays are afraid 
to trust their own taste in literature. 
Too frequently told what is good, 
they do not know what is good. 


T HAS been said that Frost might 

be termed a “Doctor of Conversa- 
tion,” for it is through discussions 
that much of Frost’s teaching is done. 
Even when he had to lecture, he used 
his Harvard professors’ technique 
of allowing students to enter the 
discussion by jotting down, on slips 
of paper which he left at their seats, 
their ideas on points he made in his 
talk. Frequently the students’ nota- 
tions gave rise to a new lecture or to 
further comments by the teacher. 
When Frost teaches as he prefers, he 
leads his students in discussions that, 
according to Laurence Conrad, are 
general but not full of generalities or 
abstractions; nor are the discussions 
terminated by a pat answer from the 
teacher. Frost once told Conrad 
about the type of teacher who is an 
“apple man”’: he tosses the apple of 
discord to the class and, when the 
class is exhausted from its discussion, 
comes forward to tell the group the 
answers. For this type of teacher 
Frost has only contempt. 
Frost says that once he started a 
discussion and led students to read 
Emerson by asking what an idealist 
is He says he likes to ponder 
“meanings” aloud. At other times 
he has suggested what a “butterfly” 
thing poetry is and led students to 
discuss how poetry may be studied 
without the ruinous “too heavy 
touch.” Often he has read aloud 
from a poet or from a school of poets 
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or has brought a writer-visitor to 
his class. Such writers’ works then 
became a topic for discussion. 

Just as in teaching reading Frost 
hopes to make his students conscious 
of writing, so in teaching composition 
Frost stresses the fact that writing 
and reading are counterparts of one 
process. In an article in the Middle- 
bury College News Letter he sum- 
marized this thought: “The whole 
art of writing is learning to have 
something to say. One of the prin- 
cipal purposes of practice in writing 
is to make better readers, to make 
writers conscious of their ownership 
of thought.’”* Even those defective 
in writing skills should not be taught 
writing as if the end of composition 
were the mere avoidance of errors. 
“Interest me,” Frost directed his 
students, putting the emphasis on 
their having feelings and ideas which 
they wished to convey to others. 
Carelessness in spelling and grammar 
were not, however, condoned by Frost. 
If a paper revealed an idea which 
Frost could compliment and at the 
same time gave evidence of the 
writer’s poor technical skill, Frost 
would write a comment on the stu- 
dent’s paper, suggesting that what 
he had to say was so interesting it 
was a shame he had not said it well. 

Although Frost’s students have 
been, within recent years, those inter- 
ested in becoming writers, it is not for 
them that he has formulated his 
theories about teaching writing. Frost 
believes that not only English majors 
but all students should be taught 
writing in the same way, for every- 
one is enriched by his own enthusiasm 

[Continued on page 227) 


‘Lee, W. S. “Robert Frost, Godfather of 
Bread Loaf.” Reprint from an article in the 


September, 1939, issue of Middlebury College News 
Letter. p. 8. 
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Women: Their Roles and Education 


By C. M. LOUTTIT 


How Can Colleges Adequately Meet Their Needs? 


DUCATION for women has 

been discussed for the better 

part of the last century and, 
judging from the number of books 
and articles which have appeared in 
the last ten years, it is apparently 
still a very live subject. The trend 
of discussion has, of course, changed. 
In the earliest years the point to be 
proved was that women were as 
competent intellectually as men and 
therefore could successfully achieve 
in the curriculum then offered in 
men’s colleges. After the establish- 
ment of several women’s colleges it 
was evident that women could learn 
the subjects of the liberal-arts cur- 
riculum in a competent fashion. 
Further, as time went on, more and 
more women successfully completed 
technical training in such professional 
fields as medicine, law, and engineering. 
While the question of intellectual 
differences between men and women, 
as well as differences in other psycho- 
logical characteristics, is still discussed 
today, a fair appraisal of the evidence 
would force the conclusion that obvi- 
ous physiological differences are not 
basic to real differences of a psycho- 
logical sort. I should be unhappy if 
I were forced to document this 
statement but, for the purposes of 
curriculum planning in higher educa- 
tion, we can accept the lack of funda- 
mental differences between men and 


women as true. Hence, it is highly 
important to remember that while 
we are at present thinking of educa. 
tion for women, much of what is 
said here is equally cogent for the 
education of men. 

It is impossible for us to devote 
time to any detailed considerations 
of the different values existing in our 
society which influence, primarily 
through the family, the way boys 
and girls will learn to behave. Of 
perhaps greatest importance is the 
final goal which our society sets for 
its young members of either sex. 
The boy is expected to learn a trade, 
a vocation, or a profession, and to 
follow this for the major portion of 
his adult life. At the same time heis 
expected to play a particular réle in 
the family—the réle of breadwinner. 
The girl grows up with her parents 
and society expecting that she will 
marry and that her réle will consist 
largely, if not exclusively, in the 
bearing and rearing of children and 
the management of the home. Since 
the First World War this limited réle 
of women has been rapidly changing. 
Society accepts and, in fact, during 
wartime, demands, a place for women 
in the industrial economy of 
country. Woman’s increasing 0 
nomic independence has had # 
inevitable effect on her réle withio 
the family. Regardless of the parents 
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WOMEN’S EDUCATION 


or the culture’s expectations, a large 
majority of young women look for- 
ward to at least some period of 
yocational or professional activity in 
which they can demonstrate their 
abilities. 

Practically all vocations or pro- 
fessions are today open to women. 
Some of them, such as nursing, teach- 
ing, professional home economics, 
or social case work, are commonly 
thought of as women’s occupations 
primarily, perhaps because a higher 
proportion of women than men are 
engaged in them. Other professions 
such as law, medicine, and business 
administration have for many years 
had an appreciable number of women 
engaged in them. Engineering, for- 
estry, architecture, and a host of 
other fields have occasional women 
graduates and a number who continue 
in the profession. The standard cur- 
riculums established for training in 
professional and higher vocational 
fields would appear to require no 
changes of peculiar significance to 
women’s education. If the estab- 
lished curriculums are _ considered 
satisfactory for the training of the 
physician, the engineer, or the teacher, 
itmakes no essential difference whether 
the student being trained is a man 
ora woman. The problem here goes 
beyond the educational functions of 
the college. It requires a change in 
the point of view of employers, 
clients, and the public at large which 
will lead to a willingness to accept 
more women in these fields. The 
college, perhaps, can play a part in 
the guidance of the student, but it 
can hardly be asked to change society’s 
patterns in any direct way. 

The content of the curriculum 
which may be of value in connection 
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with community and civic participa- 
tion should probably be thought of in 
terms of broad principles rather than 
operational details. Thus, work in 
government or, rather, public admin- 
istration, in sociology, or in eco- 
nomics should provide a background 
for women to evaluate the com- 
munity in which they live, and to 
work for its improvement. The recog- 
nition of weaknesses and the possi- 
bilities of improvement come only from 
trained and critical thinking, which 
it is to be hoped is a major contribu- 
tion of college education. Perhaps, 
without going into further detail, it 
could be held that the objectives 
commonly accepted for what is cur- 
rently known as general education 
would meet the needs in this area. 


E MAY now turn to the réle 

of family living, which, I believe, 
has extreme significance for women’s 
education—not because men do not 
have a significant share in family 
living but because, in the nature of 
our society, women’s influence in the 
most significant areas is most inevi- 
table and immediate. Report after 
report indicates that the large majority 
of college women get married. While 
the specific figures vary from study to 
study, they appear to range in the 
neighborhood of 80 per cent. If it 
could be taken that the remaining 
20 per cent were an anti-marriage 
minority and the majority had no 
interest in careers, then the problem 
would be quite simple. This, how- 
ever, is certainly not true. It is 
impossible in the freshman or the 
senior year to predict with certainty 
which college woman will be married 
two, five, or ten years hence. The 
percentage is, in effect, an actuarial 
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figure. Because it is so large, it 
would appear that the college has 
some responsibility to make available, 
perhaps even to require, certain mini- 
mums in the curriculum which might 
help the student to ‘solve a wide 
variety of problems which will face 
her after marriage. 


I* WE concede that preparation for 
the problems of marriage is an 
important aspect of women’s educa- 
tion, and for the present purpose I 
am considering it axiomatic, then an 
analysis of the sorts of problems met 
in marriage will give a basis for 
curricular planning. It seems to me 
that among the many possible sub- 
divisions which might be devised, a 
useful one is to consider marriage as 
having problems, on the one hand, of 
interpersonal relations; and, on the 
other, of household management. 
While there is, of course, close inter- 
twining of these two, it is profitable 
to discuss them separately. 

The family as a social institution 
has been a part of human culture for 
milleniums. There is reason to believe 
that this institution is highly desirable, 
perhaps even necessary, if human 
society as we know it is to continue. 
The helplessness of the human infant 
for a considerable period following 
birth requires adult protection and 
support. Furthermore, the cultural 
accumulations of centuries are in con- 
siderable measure made available to 
the growing child through the family. 
Of course, detailed characteristics of 
the family have changed and vary for 
different times and places. For our 
present purpose we need go back 
only a few decades to the nineteenth 
century. 

The family of our grandparents and 
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their forebears was characterized by a 
patriarchal status for the husband 
and a clearly defined housekeeping 
and homemaking réle for the wife. 
This state of affairs was recognized by 
the vast majority as the “natural” 
one. The demands of each day and 
of the progressing seasons set the 
pattern of life required for providing 
the material necessities. The economy 
required co-operative working of all 
members of the family, and society 
expected all its members to start a 
family and, regardless of what tensions 
might arise, to continue it. Spinster- 
hood, bachelorhood, and divorce were 
all looked upon, with differing degrees 
of moral disapproval, as unnatural 
circumstances. In the general econ- 
omy woman did stand in a sub. 
servient position, but she was expected 
to accept such a réle. While, of 
course, there may have been many 
exceptions, external, economic, and 
social pressures operated to ensure 
the continuance of the marriage and 
family. The interpersonal relation- 
ships within the family had to adjust 
to the external pressures. 

Today the situation is considerably 
different. There has been a change 
taking place during the past holf- 
century, particularly accelerated after 
the First World War, which has given 
women a much more adequate status 
in the general economic scheme. Our 
industrial and commercial society 
finds a place for a large proportion of 
women without regard to their marital 
status. Our increasingly urban cul- 
ture no longer provides the need or the 
opportunity for family co-operative 
work in securing the necessities of life. 
In spite of the many comments con- 
cerning an increasing divorce rate, 
our society as a whole does not exert 
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external pressures for the maintenance 
of a marriage and family in the face 
of internal dissensions. The evidence 
from courts and clinics suggests that 
the interpersonal relations between 
marriage partners and between each 
of them and their children are of far 
greater significance in the continued 
success of a marriage than are such 
economic questions as the husband’s 
ability to provide or the mother’s 
skill in the mechanics of household 
management. 

In the preceding few paragraphs 
my interest has been largely in the 
relations between husband and wife. 
If, however, we are to have families, 
much attention must be paid to the 
relations of children to parents. We 
can state categorically that the one 
thing no human infant can possibly 
exist without is a mother or a mother 
surrogate. In the large majority of 
families the mother plays a unique 
réle, quite apart from her biological 
contribution, in the successful develop- 
ment of a helpless infant to a sturdy 
child and, perhaps in lesser degree, to 
a mature and efficient adult. While 
it is true that the human infant may 
be maintained on a satisfactory physi- 
ological level and may exhibit signs of 
psychological growth with the father 
or an institution as mother surrogate, 
it is doubtful whether the environ- 
ment will be as effective as with the 
real mother. In this respect, if in no 
other, it seems to me that women’s 
education should provide a consider- 
able orientation in the significant 
influence of mothers in relation to 
children’s growth. Again it must be 
pointed out that fathers too have an 
ga réle, but, so long as our 

ture remains what it is, it will be 
the mother who has the most con- 
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tinuing and most immediate influence 
upon the child. 


OW these principles should affect 

curricular developments I am 
unable to say in detail at the present 
time. As a professional psychologist 
who has had considerable contact 
with psychology departments in a 
number of universities, I must admit 
that I cannot strongly recommend 
that the needed psychological under- 
standing can be secured by taking 
an elementary course or a major in 
professional psychology. It may be 
that courses commonly given in 
departments of home economics on 
child development may serve the 
purpose. However, I share the doubts 
frequently expressed by non-home 
economists concerning the adequacy 
of such courses. My opinion is that 
courses of this type are potentially 
of greater value than technical courses 
in psychology—provided the instruc- 
tors have skill in interpreting scientific 
psychological knowledge in terms that 
are meaningful in family relations. 
Where such courses are to be located 
in the university structure appears to 
me relatively unimportant. 

The second half of the dichotomy 
into which we have divided the 
problems of marriage includes all 
those forms of behavior which are 
necessary for home management, the 
fields which home economics has 
made its own—foods, clothing, work 
organization, decoration, and so on. 
It cannot be questioned that home- 
making in this sense is an important 
contribution to the milieu in which 
the psychological interactions of mar- 
riage must take place. Because this 
is so, it would appear that learning 
in this area should be part of the 
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college woman’s experience. Theo- 
retically at least, courses in this area 
of home management might be offered 
exclusively in departments or colleges 
of home economics. There is little 
doubt that such courses would in 
general be highly satisfactory. How- 
ever, there are reasons to question 
whether this solution would best fill 
the needs which apply to all women 
attending college, regardless of the 
specific field in which they are carrying 
their major work. 

On the one hand, the attitude of 
women themselves would limit the 
effectiveness of courses labeled “home 
economics.” There is a fairly general, 
if unformalized, negative attitude on 
the part of many students toward 
registering in courses in home eco- 
nomics. In the study being made 
under the auspices of our committee 
on education for women, one sec- 
tion sought to determine what we 
may call social-opinion stereotypes 
held by women students: attitudes 
toward certain curriculums and other 
phases of college life. A nice illustra- 
tion is the response to the phrase 
“those who plan to be homemakers” 
as a description of women who 
enrolled in various curriculums. Of 
the freshman girls in our sample 
group, 38 per cent thought that 
planning to be a homemaker char- 
acterized students enrolled in the 
College of Liberal Arts and Sciences, 
but 98 per cent believed this was a 
characteristic of girls in home eco- 
nomics; the Seniors held a similar 
opinion, with 44 per cent for liberal 
arts and 93 per cent for home 
economics. It is of further interest 
to note that in response to the phrase 
“those who want to get married,” 
the percentages, ranging between 70 
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and 75, were essentially the same 
concerning students in both liberal 
arts and home economics. Slightly 
over twice as many students believed 
that girls wanting a career were in 
home economics as thought this was 
true of liberal-arts students. The 
opinions concerning the two cur- 
riculums in relation to such social. 
status items as popularity with men, 
campus leadership, and social success 
following college were overwhelmingly 
expressed in favor of liberal arts as 
against home economics. The per- 
centages of girls expressing an opinion 
on these items in connection with 
liberal arts ranged from 65 to 72, 
while for the home-economics cur- 
riculum the range was Io to 28 
cent. In attitudes toward the home- 
economics curriculum, a little less 
than one-quarter of all respondents 
thought it had difficult subject-matter, 
but only 10 per cent believed that 
it provided intellectual stimulation. 
Slightly over half considered the 
material helpful, but a similar number 
considered the laboratory loads too 
heavy. Nearly 70 per cent stated 
that home-economics work afforded 
little chance to be with men. The 
evidence, for what it may be worth, 
suggests that the students in our 
sample at the University of Illinois 
have no real objection to home- 
economics work as such, but that 
enrollment in home economics is 
believed to work against the social- 
status values which college students 
hold important. 


E MAY now turn to the 
program in home economics 
itself. Departments of home eco 
nomics are highly professionalized. 
Regardless of the advertised impot- 
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tance of home-economics training for 
homemaking, much of the emphasis 
js on training students for professional 
work in various fields other than 
homemaking. I hope my colleagues 
in the Department of Home Eco- 
nomics at the University of Illinois 
will forgive me if I use their depart- 
ment as an example. I have no 
reason to believe that it is not rep- 
resentative. In general, I should 
consider it was a good department 
with competent teachers, with excel- 
lent equipment, and with continuing 
thoughtful attention to its program. 
This fall the Department issued a 
handbook for students which brings 
together considerable information con- 
cerning the possibilities of work in 
this department. It was interesting 
to me to note that the Department 
offers eleven optional curriculums, the 
first two years being reasonably simi- 
lar for all options. In the detailed 
description of the several options, ten 
were introduced by a paragraph indi- 
cating the kind of professional career 
this program could lead to. Only 
one, that in general home economics, 
“is designed especially for girls who 
plan to become homemakers immedi- 
ately after college and for those who 
want a more general education than 
other specialized options provide.” 
It may be that this particular option 
would be of great value in the kind 
of training we have been emphasizing 
as desirable for women but it is not 
a, at least in our university, 

t a girl who is interested in a career 
in teaching, in literature, in medicine, 
or similar fields to take this program 
and at the same time meet require- 
ments in other colleges for pro- 
fessional training. 

It should be evident that I consider 
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the psychological problems of inter- 
wg relations within the family 
ighly important. If you recognize 
this you can perhaps appreciate my 
astonishment when I find in this 
handbook that the option on “The 
Child and the Family” is introduced 
by the statement, 


students who wish to prepare themselves 
for work in nursery schools, child or 
family welfare agencies, and child care 
centers, will find this curriculum planned 
for them. It also provides a foundation 
for those planning to enter child and family 
counseling. 


Not one word about its possible 
usefulness for mothers! 

In spite of what I have just said, 
conversations with members of our 
Home Economics Department indi- 
cate they recognize that perhaps 
work in the Department has had too 
much of a specialized professional 
slant. In fact, it is my understanding 
that many departments of home 
economics are currently examining 
their programs, especially from the 
point of view of the kind of need in 
women’s education about which we 
have been talking. Our own depart- 
ment is beginning an experimental 
introduction of a core of freshman and 
sophomore courses which will be 
carefully evaluated in such terms. 
It seems to me that the greatest 
weakness in the proposed core course, 
as now planned, is that each of the 
four parts is a five-hour one-semester 
course which is to be conducted with 
laboratory work. That, as I under- 
stand it, will mean ten class-hours per 
week. While such a heavy load may 
be fitted well into the program of 
girls who are going on within the 
Department of Home Economics, I 
seriously question whether it can 
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serve the needs of girls who are 
registered in other colleges at our 
institution. I fear that 20 hours of 
the total of 120 is too great a propor- 
tion, quite apart from the fact of 
the difficulties introduced in meeting 
departmental or college requirements 
for graduation. 

This brief comment concerning a 
proposed new course at Illinois is 
made for a general purpose. It would 
appear that the same criticism could 
be made of a general course of this 
sort proposed in any institution. 
I believe this is true because enroll- 
ments in schools or departments of 
home economics represent a relatively 
small proportion of all women enrolled 
in college. Again I will use data from 
my own university, because I believe 
they are reasonably typical and 
because they are readily available. 
In the fall of 1949, there were approx- 
imately thirty-six hundred undergrad- 
uate women enrolled on our Urbana 
campus. Of this number, twenty- 
two hundred, or 61 per cent, were 
enrolled in the College of Liberal Arts 
and Sciences; approximately 30 per 
cent, in the various special colleges 
such as Fine Arts, Education, Physical 
Education, Commerce, and so on; 
but only 352 students—slightly less 
than 10 per cent—were enrolled in 
home-economics curriculums, includ- 
ing those in teacher training in home 
economics. In so far as these propor- 
tions are representative, it is evident 
that the curricular programs of home- 
economics departments will not reach 
a sufficiently high proportion of col- 
lege women to solve the problems 
earlier presented. If colleges have a 
responsibility to make available to 
all of their women students a minimal 
amount of work designed to equip 
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them in their social réle in the family 
they must find a better and more 
general way than the provision of 
courses in home-economics depart. 
ments provides. 


Y WAY of recapitulation, two 

questions might be asked. First, 
do colleges have an obligation to 
provide opportunity for education in 
family living and homemaking? Sec. 
ond, if they do, what curricular 
changes should be made to implement 
this obligation? To the first of these 
questions, I believe we would all 
agree the answer must be affirmative, 
Acceptance of this answer requires 
considerable attention to the possi- 
bilities of answering the second one, 
This in my opinion is the most 
important task which the Committee 
on Education for Women at our 
University has to undertake. 

At this moment I have no blueprint 
to offer. I might personally make 
four suggestions. About each of these 
there may be serious question. For 
none of them do I have the final 
detailed mechanics required to put 
it into operation. 


First, I would suggest that home- 
economics departments be encouraged to 
examine their present offerings critically 
and to make provision for additional 
courses primarily intended for those 
women whose life ideal does not include 
an extramarital career as a significant 
part. 

Second, I would suggest the intro- 
duction of courses in marriage and family 
living, in which much of the content and 
the procedure would arise from student 
discussion under the guidance of 4 
wise leader. 

Third, 1 would suggest the develop- 
ment of general-education course, 


[Continued on page 226) 
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Analysis of a Personnel 
Record System' 


This paper summarizes the tech- 
niques used and conclusions reached 
in a detailed study of the system 
of records used in Syracuse Univer- 
sity. All information on records for 
4o students enrolled in the four 
major colleges from the time of 
application for admission to gradua- 
tion was included.2 The data were 
gathered from fifteen offices whose 
major function is to serve students: 
Admissions, Alumni, Appointment, 
Bureau of Public Information, Infir- 
mary, Chapel, Psychological Service 
Center, Speech Laboratory, Dean of 
Men, Dean of Women, Registrar, 
and four academic deans’ offices: 
the deans’ offices of the Colleges 
of Applied Science, Business Admin- 
istration, Liberal Arts, and Education. 

Analysis was made of both the 
item content and entry content of 
the prevailing record system. Only 
by going beyond the study of items 
into a study of entries is it possible 
to determine what specific information 
is on record for students enrolled in 
the university over a four-year period. 
Detailed analysis was made of the 
entries and items on records for 40 
Students, ten in each of the four 
colleges. 


Reported by Margaret J. Fulton, Professor of 
Education, West Virginia University. 

*Fulton, Margaret J. “Content, Duplication 
and Voids in the Records of Students in Four 
Major Colleges of Syracuse University.” 1949. 
An unpublished Doctor’s thesis on file in the 

of Syracuse University. 
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In order to obtain records of 
students who had come into contact 
with special campus services, a classi- 
fication of five types of students was 
established: 

Academic, referring to those students 
who had difficulty in making proper 
academic adjustment 

Honor, referring to students who received 
special recognition for their academic 
accomplishments 

Personality, referring to students who 
had difficulty in making proper social 
and emotional adjustment 

Vocational, referring to students who 
required assistance in reorienting their 
occupational or professional objectives 

Unclassified, referring to students rep- 
resentative of none of the four previ- 
ously mentioned categories 
Each college dean was asked to 

describe how he would identify in 
his office the record of a student 
who had received assistance in per- 
sonality, academic, or vocational 
adjustment. Each one was also asked 
how to identify the records of stu- 
dents who had received recognition 
for their high academic standing. 
Through the use of data present in 
each college dean’s office, criteria 
were established for the selection 
of different types of students within 
the four colleges. Two students were 
selected from each college to represent 
each of the five categories—a total 
of ten students per college. 

A special method was devised for 
the recording of data: a separate 
folder was prepared for each of the 
offices containing a sample of each 
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type of form found on file in that 
office. All entries regarding the 40 
students were recorded on these forms 
in a special code. Each of 5,129 
items was typed on a separate card, 
which contained the following data: 
the item itself, the frequency with 
which entry was made of each item, 
the name of the person responsible 
for making the entry, and the route 
followed by an item which served as 
a means of interoffice communication. 

The items were grouped into 17 
broad categories: 


student census, family, high school, 
physical, academic (routine), academic 
(special), general test, personality, voca- 
tional, extra-curricular, financial, housing, 
student status, identity, signatures, clerical 
checks, and miscellaneous. A separate 
analysis was made of each of these 
categories. 


Investigation was also made of the 
extent to which the 5,129 items that 
had been identified had a direct 
bearing upon the eighteen impor- 
tant educational objectives of the 
university. 

An analysis of this kind provides 
much evidence concerning the exist- 
ence of duplication within the record 
system. For instance, at Syracuse, 
12 of the 17 categories contain evi- 
dence indicative of the nature and 
extent of the duplication. Some offices 
call for the same data over and over 
again annually or by semesters. For 
example, it is estimated from the 
analysis of family data that during 
his four years in the university 
a student’s record has his father’s 
name entered 94.4 times; his home 
address, 57.6 times; his parents’ edu- 
cation, 44.9 times; and his father’s 
occupation, 16.6 times. Furthermore, 
the factors of time, space, the routing 
of information between offices, and 
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the time of clerks in the recording 
and handling of data constitute addj- 
tional problems that grow out of a 
record system which involves exces. 
sive duplication. The findings suggest 
that each office in a university should 
analyze its need for data, deleting 
items which are not used and reducing 
the items called for on successive 
course registrations. 

It is likely that any large educa- 
tional institution should consider the 
possibility of increasing the effective 
ness of its record system through 
the use of mechanical equipment. 
It seems probable that duplication 
can be greatly reduced and the 
efficiency of the keeping of records 
increased if the offices using records 
are placed so as to have access to a 
central filing system. This does not 
mean that confidential data need 
be in the central office. These data 
should be filed in the offices receiving 
such information, but such data are 
relatively few. 

It seems that duplication could 
be reduced by having a central 
cumulative folder for each student 
to which the various offices would 
have access. If there were such a 
central system, a complete record 
could be made available to those 
needing it, through the installation 
of a pneumatic-tube system such as 
is used in modern banks. Such a 
system would enable the staff mem- 
bers who counsel students to receive 
data immediately from the central 
office. 

An institution that states its 
objectives in terms of behavior must 
evaluate student achievement broadly 
and record the results. Some method 


of appraising student progress toward 
major objectives of general education 
should be developed, and_ provision 
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should be made in the system to 
record progress and status. This 
may mean a drastic reorganization 
of the marking system, and perhaps 
a reorganization of the curriculum. 
Only by accumulating evidence with 
respect to all the objectives is it 

ible for an institution to know 
we well it is meeting group and 
individual needs. 


Placement of Freshmen in 
First-Quarter English’ 


It was September and sultry. Over 
a thousand Freshmen, hip to haunch, 
were sweating their way through 
the second half of the English Place- 
ment Test. In the space of one hour 
they would produce some four or 
five thousand pages of more or less 
legible script, perhaps, in all, a half- 
million words. Over forty English 
instructors glumly paced the aisles, 
awaiting the end of the ordeal; 
an end which would bring peace, 
or at least release, to the Freshmen 
but only woe to the instructors, for 
before the next dawn those _half- 
million words embodied in themes 
had to be scanned and classified as 
high, average, or low. 

The task of marking some thirty stu- 
dent essays—the allotment of each in- 
structor—was not overpowering. At 
ten minutes per paper, the job could be 
done in five hours, and many instruc- 
tors operated at a faster rate than 
that. What disturbed some of us 
was the persistent feeling that these 
placement themes provided insuff- 
cient evidence of a student’s ability 
to cope with freshman English. We 
took cool comfort, however, from 
the belief that the objective exam- 


Reported by K. L. Knickerbocker, Chairman of 
Freshman English, University of Tennessee. 


ination—the first half of the Place- 
ment Test—would, when correlated 
with the themes, provide a reasonably 
sure means of separating goats from 
sheep and sheep hai llamas. Indeed, 
some of us believed that the key 
to correct placement might be the 
objective test and that the theme, 
if used at all, should be scanned for 
corroborative evidence only. 

A belief squarely the opposite of 
this was held by certain colleagues. 
The theme, to them, was the only 
sure way of placing Freshmen. The 
reasoning behind this view seemed 
sound enough: freshman English is 
a course in writing; therefore, a 
specimen of writing is the only 
valid evidence of ability to cope with 
such a course. 

Year after year we had somehow 
worked out makeshift formulas for 
correlating the theme marks with the 
marks on the objective test and had 
succeeded very well—all things con- 
sidered—in muddling through to a 
satisfactory arrangement. Nobody, 
however, had any real confidence 
that we had reduced errors to a 
minimum. Nobody knew whether 
the theme or the objective test was 
the more accurate predictor of per- 
formance in course. In the fall of 
1948, we decided to look for some 
objective answer to our problem. 
To set forth what has been found 
is the purpose of this paper. 

Since writing is the core of our 
course, we have tried to reach a 
working agreement among ourselves 
as to what constitutes good and bad 
writing. We have marked, in com- 
mon, mimeographed samples of cur- 
rent themes. We have discussed our 
corrections point by point. We have 
viewed, with good-humored alarm, 
papers on which have been tabulated 
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the composite markings and opinions 
of the whole department—an awe- 
some critique! We have exchanged 
sets of papers and have submitted 
our students’ folders, containing the 
written efforts of a whole quarter, 
to a committee for examination and 
evaluation. Through these and other 
means we have made some progress 
toward a departmental standard. 

These preliminary words about our 
English 111 are essential, I think, 
if one is to benefit from—or, perhaps, 
even believe in—the results of the 
placement study outlined later. A 
department with correct writing as 
its goal and with methods and stand- 
ards which have been fairly well 
agreed upon should be able to work 
out a placement program similar to 
the one suggested toward the end 
of this paper. 

For our purposes, then, we use the 
two forms of the Co-operative English 
Placement tests—OM and PM. The 
tests are machine-scored, and the 
raw scores are available within a 
short time after the examination is 
given. Percentile rankings are as- 
signed on the basis of the raw scores 
because the spread is greater than 
for the scaled scores. 

It should be emphasized at this 
point that our placement test is 
supposed to do two things: first, 
to spot superior students who may 
be sent directly to special sections of 
second-quarter English; second, to 
separate average from sub-average 
students so that we may arrange our 
regular first-quarter course to meet 
these divergent needs. The quality 
of a test may be determined, there- 
fore, by its degree of sensitiveness in 
carrying out these purposes. 

The instructors mark the themes— 
our second placement device. A 
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special team of readers reviews all 
papers marked superior (1 and 1-), 
and in the fall of 1948 this team also 
re-read the themes marked average 
plus (2+) so that we might have 
enough students for our exempt sec- 
tions (English 112).2 Out of 1,021 
themes, we marked with the symbol 
of superiority (1) just 31 papers, 
slightly over 3 per cent. Fewer 
than this number may have been 
deserving, for two of the writers 
ended the first quarter of freshman 
English with marks of C. Six of the 
31 made 4’s and 23 made B’s. 

How did students in the top 
percentiles based on the objective 
test make out? It was necessary 
to take the top 35 students here, 
for the r1ooth percentile included 
11 students; the ggth, 12; and the 
g8th, 12. These 35 students made 
the following marks in course: 12 4’s, 
22 B’s, and one C. 

There can be little question that 
the objective test was more efficient 
in revealing superior students and in 
rejecting mediocre ones than was 
the theme. By translating letter 
marks of the quarter average into 
numerals (4, 12; 4—, 11; B+, 10, 
and so on to F, 0), one may arrive 
at the average marks for these two 
groups. The 31 writers of themes 
marked superior achieved an average 
quarter mark of 9.35; the 35 students 
with top objective tests produced 
an average of 9.92—a statistically 
significant difference. The theme as 
a predictor became even less reliable 
when judged by the 21 themes which 
were marked 1—. Marks for this 
group were 4 4’s, 13 B’s, 4 C’s, for 
an average of 8.8. The 96th and 


Although we began with a simple scheme of 
marking themes 1 (superior), 2 (average), 
3 (low), in actual practice this scheme was quickly 
elaborated to 1, 1—, 2+, 2, 2—, 3+, 3, and 3— 


oe 
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g7th percentiles comprised 21 stu- 
dents, who made 7 4’s and 14 B’s 
for an average of 9.9, similar to that 
for the top three percentiles. 

So far, we have considered the 
theme and the objective test as 
separate predictors. How well do 
they correlate? There were 52 themes 
marked 1 or I—. The following 
table shows where the writers of 
these themes fell in the percentile 
rankings and the marks they made 
in the first course in freshman English: 


Number of Average Quarter 
Percentile Students Marks 
B Cc 

32 9 23 
6 I 
71- 80. 4 3 I 
006 4 2 2 
sis 3 3 
3 3 

Total number.... 52 10 36 6 


It is apparent from this table that 
the objective test alone could have 
predicted all but one of the 4 marks 
and could have eliminated the six 
mediocre marks (C’s). One notes, 
too, that as the percentile drops, so 
drop the marks of the students who 
wrote the themes rated 1 and 1—. 

A more telling point against the 
theme is its exclusiveness. It succeeds, 
as will be demonstrated, in ferreting 
out only about half of the truly 
superior students. When we were 
unable to fill the four sections set up 
for exempt students (about go stu- 
dents were needed), we began to 
consider themes marked 2+. Our 
poverty suddenly turned to dubious 
riches. We had marked 109 themes 
as2+.' Forty-eight students, nearly 
half of those marked 2+, made C 
or below. The rating of 2+, there- 


_ ‘That our standards were considerably lower for 
this ranking than for the ranking 1— may be 
by the records of these students at the end 

of the first quarter given in Table I. 
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fore, seems unreliable as a means of 
eliminating mediocre students, though 
it performed well enough in uncover- 
ing 61 above-average students. Obvi- 
ously, to be of any value, the 2+ 
themes had to be correlated with the 
objective test. The following table 
shows the result of this correlation: 


Number of Average Quarter 
Percentile Students Marks 
I 


Total number. . . . 109 


Again it is clear that the objective 
test, with isolated exceptions, and 
unaided by the theme, pointed out 
the superior students and rejected 
the mediocre ones. 

Most of the data presented show 
the inadequacy of the theme by 
itself as a predictor of performance 
in course. The data suggest, too, 
that the objective test could stand 
alone in selecting students for exemp- 
tion. If we had placed the 93 stu- 
dents who fall within percentiles 
93-100 in our exempt sections, these 
students would have made the follow- 
ing record: 22 received a quarter 
mark of 4; 66, B; and 5, C. By 
selecting all the themes marked 1 
and 1—, we could have found to 
students who had averages of 4, 
36 with B, but 6 students with C 
averages as well. Then, if we could 
have selected, by miraculously expert 
re-reading of 2+ themes, all the 
potential 4’s in that group, we still 
would have arrived at ‘oly 23 4's. 
It seems simpler and safer to depend 
upon the test percentiles. 

So much for the selection of superior 
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students. Does the objective test 
or the theme perform better in 
discovering poorly prepared students? 
A quick comparison may be made. 
We gave 3+, 3, and 3— markings 
to 271 themes. The students who 
wrote these papers made the following 
assortment a marks in the first 
quarter of freshman English: one stu- 
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The two parts of Table I provide 


a means for further testing the relj. 
ability of the objective-test percentiles 
and the themes as related to actual 
accomplishment in course. One may 
observe the sharp break in the grade. 
point averages which occurs between 
the first and second groupings of 
percentiles. The drop is 1.85. Further. 


TABLE I 


First-Quarter Marks or ALL THE StupeNTS Wuo Are CLAssIFIED BY THEIR PERCENTILES 
on THE A.C.E. Test AND By THEIR RECORDS ON THE First THEME 


Marks For First QUARTER 


NuMBER 
CLAassIFICATIONS OF STUDENTS 5 OF 
TUDENTS Grade-Poi 
A B Cc D E F eas 
Students’ Records Classified by Percentiles on A.C.E. Test 
OO ae 109 4 40 53 8 I 3 6.89 
110 2 15 38 28 4-28 
EP rer 1,021 35 | 264 | 336 | 180 1 | 205 
Students’ Records Classified by Theme Marks 
109 13 48 37 I 3 7.68 
Total number.............. 1,021 35 | 264 | 336 | 180 1 | 205 


dent, 4; 23, B; 71, C; 71, D; 105, F; 
with a grade-point average of 3.1. 
These marks may be compared with 
those made by the 265 students in 
the lowest 30 percentiles: 7 students, 
B; 64, C; 69, D; 125, F; with a grade- 
point average of 2.0. It appears, 
again, that the objective test is a more 
reliable and vastly simpler predictor 
of performance than is the theme. 


more, 66 per cent of all /’s, 30 per 
cent of all B’s, and less than 3 per cent 
of all C’s fall within the gist to 
tooth percentiles. At the other end 
of this classification the 1st to joth 
percentiles account for 61 per cent of 
all F’s, 38 per cent of all D's, 19 
per cent of all C’s, and less than 
3 per cent of all B’s. 

In the students’ records classified 
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by theme marks (the lower part of 
Table I), one may observe the fairly 
sharp break in the grade-point aver- 
which occurs between the 1— 
and the 2+ themes. The drop is 
1.13. Instead of being helpful, how- 
ever, in determining placement, this 
drop creates a problem. There are 
61 superior students in the 2+ 
group, but they are inextricably 
mixed with 48 average and below- 
average students. No such hopeless 
intermingling exists in the top per- 
centiles. One may note, at the other 
end of the scale, the oddity that 
writers of 3+ themes made a slightly 
higher average than the writers of 
2— themes. Writers of themes 
marked 3+, 3, 3— made 3 per cent 
of all 4’s, 9 per cent of all B’s, 21 
per cent of all C’s, 39 per cent of all 
D’s, and 52 per cent of all F’s. 
Statistics, of course, may be made 
to do odd tricks. The present study, 
however, was a fact-finding mission, 
and no one could have been less 
willing than the present investigator 
to predict what facts would be found. 
Furthermore, any formula of place- 
ment is sure to be only relatively free 
from errors. For some students, all 
signs failed. For example, one stu- 
dent wrote a 2+ theme, achieved 
the 44th percentile, and yet turned 
up with an unmodified 4. Another 
student with a 2— on his placement 
theme and a ranking in percentile 
1—the lowest possible—defied the 
omens and made a C. These and 
the other exceptions do not, of course, 
tule out the validity of a formula. 
Indeed, it would be a scathing com- 
ment on our teaching effectiveness 
if all students remained on the level 
at which we found them. 
It seemed legitimate, therefore, 
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to act on our findings by drawing up 
a realistic formula for placing our 
Freshmen. The fact that this formula 
will ease the burden of instructors 
during Freshman Week should not 
count against the plan. 


1. With an entering class of between 
1,100 and 1,200 students, automatically 
give the top 80 to 100 students, as 
determined by the percentile rankings, 
a tentative place in the four exempt 
sections. (Example: if the percentiles 
100-94 should provide 84 students, 
and if percentile 93 should number 
16 students or less, then the students 
in percentile 93 should be added to the 
exempt group. Since identical marks 
on the objective test are comparatively 
rare in the top scores, it is likely 
that each percentile from 91 to 100 
will account, in a class of 1,100 or 
1,200, for either 11 or 12 students. 
This should mean, normally, that 
students in the 93-100 percentiles 
would be exempt.) 

2. Place all students falling within per- 
centile 31 to the highest unexempt 
percentile in average sections. 

3. Place all students falling within per- 
centiles 1-30 in low sections. 

4. The time for writing the theme should 
be shifted from the pre-registration 
testing period to the first regular class 
period. Each instructor should mark 
his own themes according to the regular 
marking system. If, on the basis of 
the theme, he thinks any of his students 
have been wrongly placed, he should 
request an adjustment. 

Any student assigned to an exempt 
section should be suspect if his first theme 
falls below B. Any student assigned to 
an average section should be eligible for 
possible shifting to an exempt section 
if the mark on his first theme is B+, 
A—, or A. At the other end of the 
scale, it would probably be dubious 
practice to send students from average 

[Continued on page 228] 
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Wir the establishment of an 
Institute of Geodesy, Photogram- 
metry, and Cartography at Ohio 
State University a comprehensive 
program of instruction and research 
will be provided in the three major 
sciences concerned with the study 
and mapping of the earth’s surface. 
Both undergraduate and graduate 
work will be offered. 


Tae College of the Pacific plans a 
centennial celebration culminating in 
commencement week, June 3-I0, 
1951. The College was the first 
institution of higher learning char- 
tered in the state of California. 


An INITIAL grant of $2,500 has 
made it possible for the Illinois 
Institute of Technology to participate 
in the scholarship program of the 
Foundry Educational Foundation. 
The program is designed to interest 
young men in the foundry industry, 
to present the foundry industry as 
an engineering field, and to develop 
instructors, researchers, and techni- 
cians in foundry work. 


Yate University is seeking $5,000,000 
for the erection of a new physics 
laboratory. The laboratory has been 
planned for some time as a part of 
the development program of the 
University, but for several reasons, 
among them the war emergency, the 
University has now decided to proceed 
immediately with the construction 
of the laboratory. The money for 


the new building will be sought 
through gifts from alumni and other 
friends of Yale. The full amount, it is 
hoped, will be raised by the two hun. 
dred fiftieth commencement this June. 


Tue Graduate School of Syracuse 
University announces twenty-five 
graduate assistantships for women 
interested in pursuing a curriculum 
designed to prepare them for work 
in high schools, colleges, and univer- 
sities as advisers of girls, deans of 
women, counselors, heads of residence, 
and social directors. Application 
forms and detailed information may 
be obtained from Ruth Haddock, 
assistant director, Student Personnel 
Program, Syracuse University. 


A sew national association for pro- 
fessional and non-professional workers 
in adult education will be founded 
at a conference of adult educators 
meeting in Columbus, Ohio, May 
13-15. The new association is 
expected to bring together the mem- 
berships of the Department of Adult 
Education of the National Education 
Association and the American Asso- 
ciation for Adult Education, and 
will also include many persons inter- 
ested in adult education not affiliated 
with either organization. 


A worxsnop for the study of 
Human Relations in World Affairs 
will be conducted in England, France, 
and Germany during July and August 
by New York University. The itin- 
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erary will include a three-weeks stay 
in London, two weeks in Heidelberg, 
and nine days in Paris. The work- 
shop is organized at the graduate 
level. Participants may earn a max- 
imum of eight credit-points. Inquiries 
should be addressed to C. O. Arndt, 
co-ordinator. 


American philanthropy increased 
during 1950, despite disturbed inter- 
national conditions and inflationary 
trends, according to a study of 
publicly announced gifts and bequests 
in eight large cities made by the 
John Price Jones Company, Inc., 
fund-raising and public-relations con- 
sultants of New York. The study 
shows that publicly announced gifts 
and bequests in these eight cities 
amounted to $399,832,671 in 1950, 
compared with $285,451,152 in 1949. 
Organized social work received the 
greatest amount of support, with 
gifts and bequests of $148,826,739; 
health was second, with $95,790,164; 
and education third, with $86,296,662. 


A rwo-vear terminal program lead- 
ing to the degree Associate in General 
Education has been established by 
Otterbein College and will be offered 
for the first time in the fall of 1951. 
It is designed to provide a well- 
balanced education in liberal arts 
together with opportunity for a con- 
siderable amount of preparation for 
acareer in business or the home. 


Tar third in a series of counseling 
workshops will be conducted at Chico 
State College, June 18-July 13, 1951. 
In addition to lectures and discussion 
groups, regular courses will be offered 
in advanced techniques of inter- 
Mewing, in counseling and diagnosis 
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in elementary and high schools, and 
in test interpretation. The 1951 
Workshop will be limited to twenty 
students in the advanced interviewing 
section and sixty in the basic section. 


Tue National League of Nursing 
Education will hold its fifty-fifth 
annual convention in Boston, May 
7-11, 1951. Such subjects as the 
place of the professional nurse in 
society, mental health through educa- 
tion, the community as a science 
laboratory, the improvement of nurs- 
ing service, and modernizing nursing 
education will be discussed. 


Tue Economics Department of the 
University of Connecticut has received 
a grant from the United States 
Department of Agriculture for re- 
search in consumer behavior. The 
study will involve interviewing and 
recording the expenditures of fifty 
families a month for twelve months. 


Tue National Broadcasting Company 
and Barnard College will collaborate 
in an annual six-weeks summer insti- 


‘tute in radio and television, to be 


given for the first time this year. 
The institute will be held in the 
N.B.C. studios in New York, June 25- 
August 3. 

N.B.C. department heads will serve 
as instructors. Enrollment, at a fee 
of $140, will be limited to 35 persons. 
In addition to men and women 
college graduates seeking professional 
training, persons who have had experi- 
ence in radio and television will be 
eligible. No academic credit or marks 
will be given, but participants ful- 
filling the requirements will receive a 
certificate from Barnard and N.B.C. 

Applications for admission to the 
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institute should be addressed to the 
Barnard-N.B.C. Summer Radio and 
Television Institute, 401 Barnard 
Hall, Barnard College, New York 27. 


Ways of giving the armed forces 
a more practical understanding of 
what they are training and fighting 
for will be developed co-operatively 
by the Army, Navy, Air Force, and 
the Citizenship Education Project 
at Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. The new program will be 
based on flexible and compact training 
planned for recruits and officer candi- 
dates. Under the new setup, the 
present lecture method of orienting 
troops will be replaced by “situation 
exercises,” simulated real-life situa- 
tions closely based on current and 
historical events related to the duties, 
rights, and responsibilities of citizen- 
ship and the meaning of democracy. 


A summer-session program extend- 
ing from June 18 to August 11 will 
be reinstated this year by De Pauw 
University. In addition, an inter- 
session from August 13 to September 1 
will be offered if there is a demand for 
it. Students in the summer session 
may carry nine hours of course work, 
with an additional three hours in the 
intersession. 


Tue Board of Education for Librar- 
ianship of the American Library 
Association is revising ‘‘Minimum 
Requirements for Library Schools,” 
which was adopted in 1933. During 
the fifteen years following this adop- 
tion, various changes occurred which 
rendered it inapplicable. Hence ac- 
creditation was suspended in 1948 
and the status of schools then accred- 
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ited was continued without change, 
It is expected that two documents 

will result from the current project 
and subsequent work of the Board, 
First, there will be a statement of 
minimum standards for library-educa- 
tion programs, rather than for library 
schools. ‘‘These standards should 
be so drafted that they will stand 
without major revision for a period 
of years.” Second, there will be a 
statement of interpretation for use 
in applying the standards in accredit. 
ing. “This statement should be 
capable of revision as frequently 
as may be necessary.” 

The following recommendations 
concerning the basic five-year pro- 
gram in library training have been 
made. 

1. That the basic professional program 
shall represent five years of education 
beyond the secondary-school level. 

2. That the professional content of such 
programs may be arranged differently 
within the five-year period but shall 
represent a minimum of one year. . 

3. That the primary instructional objec- 
tive of the five-year program shall 
be to develop professional personnel 
grounded in the fundamental principles 
and processes common to all types of li- 
braries and all phases of library service. 

4. That instruction for specialized service 
in libraries may occupy a place in this 
basic program but not at the sacrifice 
of necessary general academic and 
professional preparation. 

5. That professional schools which do 
not have effective control over courses 
outside the professional curriculum 
through guidance or prescription shall 
be responsible for achieving over-all 
objectives through selection of students 
and/or requiring relevant course work 
subsequent to admission to the pro 
fessional school. 


Implications of Military Service 
I: NOW seems probable that we 


shall soon have a law providing 

for universal military service and 
universal military training as a per- 
manent national policy. As this is 
written, the Senate has passed with 
only five dissenting votes a bill 
following fairly closely the plan pro- 

ed by the Department of Defense. 
This bill would lower the draft age to 
eighteen, provide for the annual 
deferment of students of outstanding 
promise to enable them to attend 
college, and provide that after the 
present emergency, males on reaching 
the age of eighteen are to receive 
six months of military training to 
be followed by service in the National 
Guard or the Reserves. While this 
bill is likely to be amended in the 
House, it seems fairly certain that 
an act of this general character will 
soon be the law of the land. 

Some educators, while accepting the 
necessity for universal service in the 
present emergency, see grave dangers 
in the adoption of universal military 
training as a permanent policy. They 
fear, first, that it will work irreparable 
harm to colleges, especially church- 
telated and independent ones. They 
fear, in the second place, that sub- 
jecting all our young men to military 
discipline on a full-time basis for 
several months and on a part-time 
basis for several years will require 
a large professional army to provide 
the training and will lead to a milita- 
rim which is incompatible with the 

oms that we value so highly. 

The present writer does not share 
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these fears. He recognizes that a 
program of universal military training 
will involve difficulties and dangers 
but believes that these are by no 
means insurmountable. He believes 
that those who oppose the policy 
of universal military service and 
training fail to give due weight to 
several important considerations. 

In the first place, the present 
emergency is not likely to be short. 
Korea is but an incident, a symptom 
of a condition that is likely to obtain 
for several decades. It may be that 
when Stalin dies, or on some other 
occasion, tensions will be released so 
as to weaken seriously or disrupt 
completely the present Soviet régime. 
But we dare not count on this. 
We have to be prepared to live with 
an aggressive, ruthless imperialism 
for an indefinite period. And it is 
much better to be too well than too 
poorly prepared. 

In the second place, the American 
people have shown incredible folly 
in the past in failing to recognize 
the need for adequate preparedness 
on a permanert basis. Not long 
before Pearl Harbor, the continuation 
of selective service won by a single 
vote in the House of Representatives. 
After having built up a magnificent 
fighting machine during the Second 
World War, we imprudently scrapped 
it. Having thus heedlessly dissipated 
our power, we now find ourselves 
inadequately prepared for a relatively 
minor operation in Korea. Disre- 
garding the advice of our ablest 
military men, we have embraced 

[Continued on page 228) 
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A Scholarly Summary 
THe oF Immortatity, dy 

Corliss Lamont. New York: Philo- 

sophical Library, 1950. (Second Edi- 

tion) xvii+316 pp. $3.95. 

It means much to every open-minded 
student of religion to have in one brief, 
scholarly volume, a summary of the case 
against immortality in terms of philos- 
ophy, science, and the personal testimony 
of many eminent leaders of thought. 
Mr. Lamont has handled a_ highly 
controversial subject with reverence and 
restraint. It is not an on study, 
for Mr. Lamont defends the philosophy 
of Humanism, but there is always a fair 
and accurate presentation of the opposing 
view. He knows the literature of his 
subject pro and con. Critics who con- 
demn him for what they think is an 
unnecessary attack upon the citadel of 
man’s dearest hope should ponder the 
words of Horace M. Kallen: “Freedom 
to disprove is the insurance of certainty.” 
That epigram cuts both ways. 

Mr. Lamont defines immortality as 
“the literal survival of the individual 
personality, with memory and awareness 
of self-identity intact” (page 23). He 
insists that men believe in God pri- 
marily because God is the guarantor 
of immortality—a generalization which 
is debatable. His statement of the 
fundamental issue in Chapter II traverses 
familiar terrain and, in Chapter III, 
there is a detailed examination of the 
verdict of science, especially biology 
and psychology, which—in his judg- 
ment—proves conclusively that immor- 
tality is an illusion. The going is a bit 
harder in the next three chapters. He 
argues that the Heaven-Hell concept is 
always difficult to define and intellectually 
unacceptable, that wishes cannot 
turned into proofs, and that there has 
been such an utter failure of evidence 
that immortality is essentially an intel- 
lectual anachronism. 

The strongest and most interesting 
section of the book (Chapter VII) on 


“Life without Immortality” refutes the 
charge that the loss of faith in immortality 
means a breakdown in character and 
unhappiness. “All of us know plenty 
of persons,” says Mr. Lamont, “who 
disbelieving in or skeptical about immor. 
tality show no signs of moral paralysis, 
decay of the affections, loss of happiness 
or feelings of futility” (page 264). Then 
follows a long list of men of influence 
and distinction who got along very well 
without belief in immortality. 

The central thesis of Mr. Lamont’s 
affirmative philosophy is that “it js 
best not only to disbelieve in immortality, 
but ¢o believe in mortality” (page 282), 
John Dewey, in his Introduction, isolates 
one sentence as the clue to the author's 
deepest convictions: “No single idea, 
such as that of immortality, is, in my 
opinion, all-important; what is of supreme 
importance is an inclusive and integrated 
philosophy of life and one that places the 
individual in a definite relationship to 
both society and nature” (page 272). 

In such a relationship, death is to be 
faced with calm dignity as the necessary 
and inevitable conclusion of our personal 
careers, the emotional crisis of personal 
loss is calmly recognized, emotions are 
not to be suppressed but our affections 
are not at the mercy of death. Funeral 
services, whether connected with a church 
or not, may be beautiful and helpful if 
we remember that there is just one life, 
our one and only chance to combine the 
good life with a good time in one inte- 
grated whole, with “no fresh opportunity 
in some immortal realm to redeem our- 
selves and alter the irreversible imprint 
of our lives” (page 287). 

So speaks the Humanist who, quite 
consistently, leaves us the comfort 0 
Memory but denies the comfort of im- 
mortal Hope. It is an echo of the 
lyric cry of idatchew Arnold, “Hath man 
no second life? Pitch this one high.” 
In our own day, except in ultra-orthodox 
circles, the acceptance of immortality 1s 
primarily an act of faith and not 4 
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reasoned belief based upon logical argu- 
ment. In spite of all illusions, it is 
quite possible that the majority of those 
who read Mr. Lamont with appreciation 
will mneg with Tennyson, to “trust 
larger hope.” 
H. LicuH.irer 
Supreme Council 33°, Scottish Rite 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Deserving Commendation 


Tue AMERICAN MIND: AN INTERPRETA- 
TION OF AMERICAN THOUGHT AND 
CHARACTER SINCE THE I880’s, dy 
Henry Steele Commager. New Haven, 
Connecticut: Yale University Press, 
1950. xiit+476 pp. $5.00. 

A more correct title for this book, 
according to the author, is “ Prolegomenon 
to an Interpretation of Some Aspects of 
American Thou ht and Character from 
the 1880’s to the 1940's.” Some forty 
pages on the American mind of the 
nineteenth century serve as an intro- 
duction to the ideas of a long parade of 
novelists, journalists, philosophers, sociol- 
ogists, economists, historians, political 
scientists, and artists. The treatment 
is more analytic than descriptive and 
time relationships are not stressed. The 
impact of all this cerebration on — 
Public remains vague, since Mr. Com- 
mager is interested in the thought 
processes of the intellectuals and not of 
the average citizen. 

The literary-philosophic ees is 
made fascinating by Mr. ommager’s 
extensive research, his brilliance of mind, 
and his command of language. Each 
sentence has been polished until it 
sparkles. At times he seems to have 
become intoxicated with his own words, 
while the reader must beware of per- 
mitting the musical lilt of the hengzege 
to make him forget the meaning of the 
words he reads. 

The book is studded thickly with 
quotable generalizations—maybe at times 
of dubious validity, but always provoca- 
tive. Almost at random one can come 
up with statements like the following. 

ferring to the nineteenth century: 

“Often romantic about business, the 
erican was practical about politics, 

teligion, culture, and science” (page 7). 
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“Freud, and perhaps Margaret Sanger, 
wiped from sex the stain of sin” (page 
123). “In everything but law, America, 
at the opening of the twentieth century, 
was a Christian nation” (page 163). 
“After Phillips Brooks, no Protestant 
churchman spoke with authority” (page 
167). “The nation which lived by cars 
and radios could not produce mechanics 
sufficiently skilled or sufficiently honest 
to repair either” (page 420). 

r. Commager discovers American 
defects, but his over-all impression is 
favorable. His theme is of how “prag- 
matism triumphed over competing philos- 
phies” (page 408). The story traces 

ragmatism from William James to 

ranklin Roosevelt, “a democrat by 
conviction as well as by training” 
(page 354)—“history may record that 

e did more to advance democracy than 
any president since Lincoln and as much 
to strengthen capitalism as any states- 
man since Hamilton” (page 355). The 
“welfare state” is approved. 

The writing of intellectual history is 
still in its infancy, and certainly becomes 
more difficult as one approaches the 
present. Mr. Commager com- 
mendation for a diligent and intelligent 
effort to bring order out of chaos. He 
might even be right in his judgments. 

Rosert E, 
Dartmouth College 


Third in a Series 


Tue UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA, 
1903-1909: THE REcToRSHIP OF Denis 
"CONNELL, by Coleman J. Barry. 

ashington, D. C.: Catholic Univer- 
sity of America Press, 1950. xi+298 pp. 
$3.50. 

As third in a series covering the history 
of the Catholic University of America 
during its first twenty years, this volume 
recounts the ny of rector 
1903 to 1909, Monsignor Denis Jose 
O'Connell: Despite major e 
succeeded in a task which his predecessors, 
yg J. Keane and Thomas J. Conaty, 

ad carried out with but indifferent 
success. Although he had been previ- 
ously requested to resign after ten years 
as rector of the American College in 

Rome, and although his adherence to 
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certain principles had apparently destined 
him for a life of oblivion, he emerged as 
the man of the hour when it came to 
replacing the brilliant but ill-suited Conaty 
as rector of the Catholic University. 

His first major official act was to 
bolster the financial structure of the 
University by a nation-wide appeal for 
funds. All his diplomatic skill and 
Roman acquaintances were enlisted in 
interesting American archbishops and 
bishops, whose Roman agent Ss had 
been, in an annual appeal to be made in 
all churches of the country. This would 
have proved sufficient for progress, had 
disaster in the form of bankruptcy on the 
part of the University’s principal investor, 
and treasurer, not wiped out a greater 

art of the institution’s liquid assets. 

his unhappy chapter came about, 
briefly, as the result of putting excessive 
reliance on one man and of placing the 
total endowment in one field of invest- 
ment, real estate, in one area, in one 
investor, and especially in speculative 
and unproductive properties. 

The final contribution of the harried 
rector was that of building up the 
academic prestige of his cheat oy gainin 
the co-operation of his own faculty an 
of the educational world in general, but 
especially of the Catholic hierarchy and 
laity. This latter task was successfully 
achieved by an informal but effective 

rogram of public relations, but the 
alae was yet to be accomplished when 
he resigned after six years in office. 

Physically, the book is attractive, fully 
indexed, and, remarkable in a dissertation 
revised for general consumption, written 
in language not only interesting but bear- 
ing many qualities of a literary style. 

J. Meuok, S.J. 
Jesuit Educational Association 


An Important History 
Tue CoLLEGE OF THE City or NEw 

York: A 1847-1947, dy 8. 

Willis Rudy. New York: City College 

Press, 1949. xit+492 pp. $6.00. 

The history of a college or university 
is of primary interest, of course, to those 
who oon personal association with it— 
its students, its alumni, and its faculty. 
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Some institutions, however, are so impor- 
tant of their kind or have been go 
influential in the development of our 
system of higher education that their 
histories are not of local interest only 
but are valuable to educators in many 
other institutions as well. The history 
of Harvard or Johns Hopkins among 
endowed universities, of North Carolina 
or Michigan among state universities, of 
Mt. Holyoke or Oberlin among colleges, 
should interest us all. So should the 
history of C.C.N.Y.—the College of the 
City of New York—which is the largest 
municipal college and one of the oldest in 
the country. » was the first to be 
tuition-free. Admittedly, Mr. Rudy’s 
comprehensive history of City College 
will interest New Yorkers most, but it 
has in it much that is of general interest. 

After a discussion of the circumstances 
of the establishment of City College and 
the reasons for its establishment, Mr. 
Rudy traces its growth, largely in terms 
of the problems it has faced and the 
changes that have taken place under its 
several presidents. The purpose of the 
work, according to its author, 


has been to give the reader an accurate record 
of the main developments in the history of 
The College of the City of New York during 
the first century of its existence; its main 
theme has been that the growth of the 
College throughout this period has always 
closely reflected the evolution of the great 
metropolis which founded it and nourished it, 
and the American democracy whose ideals it 
ever sought to fulfill; and its principal con- 
clusion is that the College’s history has an 
enduring significance both for American 
higher education and for American demo- 
cratic civilization (page 459). 

Sometimes the reader loses sight of 
this theme because of the detail with 
which Mr. Rudy describes conflicts within 
the College or difficulties in the relations 
of the College to the community, but the 
“principal conclusion” is still clear. 

As President Wright observes in a brief 
preface, it is peculiarly appropriate that 
The College of the City of New York: a 
History should be the first publication of 
the newly established City College Press. 

Joun S, Diexuorr 
Queens College 


— 


REVIEWS: 
Competently Revised 


CouNSELING TECHNICS IN COLLEGE AND 
SECONDARY ScHOOL, by Ruth Strang. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1949. 
xi+302 pp. $4.00. 

This revision of the author’s 1937 
volume on the same topic contains some 
very important changes and additions. 
Throughout the text, more emphasis is 
iven to the current stress on techniques 
which aid an individual client in under- 
standing himself, that is, in clarifying 
his perception of himself. The author 
discusses different levels of counseling 
and psychotherapy in terms of indirect 
therapy and direct counseling, including 
in the latter category. 


he also discusses different types of 


counseling services ranging from casual 
conversation to the more extensive and 
time-consuming clinical services of psycho- 
therapy. Throughout the text, stress is 
laid upon the therapeutic nature of inter- 
personal relationships of counselor and 
student. But, contrary to some other 
writers in the field, the author assigns a 
diagnostic réle to the counselor, as 
opposed to the passive and reflective réle 
of the nondirectivists. Critical and sys- 
tematic review of techniques is contained 
in chapters on observations, rating scales, 
autobiography and other personal docu- 
ments, interview, projective technics, 
cumulative records, the case study, and 
therapeutic methods. 

One special feature of the revised book 
is the very constructive and helpful 
critical review of the controversy center- 
ing on directive versus nondirective 
counseling techniques. In the reviewer’s 
opinion, this is the best evaluation of 
that issue presently to be found in the 
literature. The entire chapter on the 
interview is an excellent one and perhaps 
gives a better description of the dynamic 
interpersonal relationships of counseling 
than is to be found in pt oh textbooks on 
counseling processes. The author appears 
to have been influenced by the growing 
emphasis on self-perception as the basic 
structure in personality and by the 
Writings on projective techniques. These 
influences appear in a shift of orientation, 
from original to revised text, from voca- 
tional and educational problems to those 
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of an emotional adjustive type. 

This volume is by all odds the best 
critical review and appraisal of counseling 
techniques, and it provides an up-to-date 
summary of thousands of reported investi- 
gations and experiences. 

E. G. WILLIAMSON 
University of Minnesota 


Non-technical Papers 


REFLeEctions oF A Puysicist, by Percy 
William Bridgman. New York: Philo- 
sophical Library, Inc., 1950. xiv+ 
392 pp. $5.00. 

Mr. Bridgman is a Nobel laureate in 
physics, distinguished for his work in 
the extraordinarily specialized field of the 
effects of high pressure on the properties 
of matter, and no less well known for his 
deep and articulate interest in questions 
of philosophy. In this book are pre- 
sented some twenty essays written during 
the last twenty years: these comprise 
most of the non-technical papers Mr. 
Bridgman has written in that time not 
already included in his several books. 
He is, in these essays, the very model of an 
independent-thinking stubborn Yankee, 
whose originality and curious turn of 
thought—like that of the “carping critic” 
whom he introduces salle into the 
argument to puncture one’s _firmest 
premises—are almost deserving of descrip- 
tion as crotchety. All the ideas here are 
connected by the working out of the 
material under an attitude now uni- 
versally known as operational, in which 
meanings are ascribed to concepts only 
in so far as operations may be formulated 
which are capable of applying or verifying 
the concept. The success of this notion 
in the development of modern physics, as 
well as the stringent limitations under 
which it itself must clearly be bound, is 
never far from the surface in these pieces. 

The purely philosophic and physical 
essays are, on the whole, both appealing 
and clarifying. The misuses of opera- 
tionalism which have implied apparent 
neglect of logical and mental construc- 
tions as means of _—_ insight into 
experience are actually here criticized in 
a number of essays which deserve wider 
attention. But besides these, there are 
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several groups of articles dealing with 
such questions as the social and personal 
functions of science, the nature of 
democracy, the relation between govern- 
ment and research, the dangers of what 
Mr. Bridgman terms “sentimental democ- 
racy.” There is an inescapable flavor 
of the very fallacy against which opera- 
tionalism itself so graphically warned; it 
is somehow hard to believe that the 
cultural and historical ag ee of a 
strongly individual New England pro- 
fessor are not really responsible for some 
of the results of an analysis which 
purports to appeal to only the most 
rigorously critical of methods. It is 
worth while reading the arguments by 
which Mr. Bridgman progresses from 
operations to the belief that science 
is in essence private and subjective, to 
the judgment that our government is 
endangered mainly by the pressure groups 
of the mediocre, and to a fear of the 
graduated income tax. Indeed, the science 
of society is more difficult than that of 
physics! 
P. Morrison 
Cornell University 


Seeming Inflexibility 
AESTHETICS: A STUDY OF THE FINE ARTS 
IN THEORY AND Practice, by James K. 
Feibleman. New York: Duell, Sloan and 
Pearce, Inc., 1949. xi+463 pp. $5.00. 
In his recent “Notes for An Autobi- 
ography,” Albert Einstein says that “a 
theory is the more impressive the greater 
the simplicity of its premises is, the more 
different kinds of things it relates, and 
the more extended is its area of applica- 
bility.”!_ In the past fifteen years, the 
work of such philosophers as George 
Herbert Mead, John Dewey, and Suzanne 
Langer, synthesizing the findings of psy- 
chologists, anthropologists, and cultural 
historians, has pointed toward a modern 
concept of aesthetic experience. The 
peculiarly human impulse to clarify and 
unify experience symbolically is the sub- 
ject of their inquiries. And the various 
modes of symbolizing—the philosophic 


synthesis, the scientific formulation, the 


1Saturday Review of Literature, XXXII (Novem- 
ber 26, 1949), p. 12. 
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patterned work of art in any medium, the 
— religious insight—these, modern 
philosophers see as symbols of culture 
emerging from the interaction of an 
individual with his environment. 

It is from this modern context that 
many people would approach Feibleman’s 
Aesthetics, anticipating that it would 
further the main stream of world thought, 
adding perhaps to their understanding of 
the symbolic process as a unifying pon 
for the arts and sciences in our dynamic 
culture. They would find, however, that 
Mr. Feibleman sees the work of art as “a 
symbol of the absolute perfection, the 
infinite unity, of all being” (page 45), 
From Plato and Aquinas he culls his def- 
inition of “beauty” as “the archety 
of absolute beauty and of perfection 
[that] have their being in the eternal 
universe” (page 31). Within this concept 
the artist is portrayed as 
a kind of sensitive receiving mechanism for 
the apprehension of value in communicable 
form, that is, of value in the range of symbol- 
ism where most significance and least material 
prevail. The passivity of his role has been 
underestimated; he is not a creator but a 
discoverer of beautiful things. The works of 
art for which he is given credit were always 
possible and are only actualized by him 
(page 4). 

On this kind of ontology Mr. Feibleman 
organizes a hierarchy of twelve social 
institutions “as they ought to be ar- 
ranged”: family, transportation, com- 
munication, economics, education, poli- 
tics, practical technology, decorative art, 
pure science, fine art, a ye and 
religion (pages 200, 176). The author 
believes A art is fed and facilitated by 
the mechanisms of the institutions which 
precede it. And art in its turn furthers 
the ge of philosophy and religion 
which “it serves as a mechanism, being 
lower than they in the series” (page 197). 

Part II of the book gives especial 
prominence to commentary on various 
arts, to exemplify the author’s further 
concerns for hierarchical arrangements 0 
the arts from the physical representations 
of sculpture to the social patterns of 
drama (page 236). This mechanical 
emphasis tends to obscure a clear approach 
to human values in the arts. 
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CONTINUATIONS 


It seems important for thoughtful peo- 


ple to know this book. The frequency of 


the hierarchical pattern, in keeping with 
“the hierarchy of being which has been 
determined . . . by the eternal order of 
possibility” (p 25), the consequent 
specialized use of “ought to” in reference 
to varied situations (pages 17, 32, passim), 
and the readiness to speak of “false 
philosophies” (page 36)—all oy a 
more rigid approach to the problem of 
aesthetic experience than that which 
characterizes the inquiries of other con- 
temporary spokesmen. Readers may find 
value in a careful study of the language 
arts of rhetoric, grammar, and_ logic 
through which Mr. Feibleman achieves 
this impression of inflexibility. 

Francis SHOEMAKER 

University of Wisconsin 


Attitudes of Foreign Students 


NORMAN KIELL 
[Continued from page 194] 

the new student in this manner has 
not yet been recognized as widely 
as it should be. In a summer-camp 
setting, by getting to know people 
from many lands as individuals, by 
studying economic and political prob- 
lems against the background of partic- 
ular psychological and _ sociological 
conditions existing in various nations 
of the world, it is easier to understand 
differences and find common ground 
on which to build. Such a program 
can be most effectively implemented 
by requiring every overseas student 
to arrive in the United States some 
time before his formal academic 
courses begin, in order to enable him 
to participate in an extensive summer 
workshop—camp institute. 

The benefits derived from this 
experience will be well worth the 
effort. The student will make his 
adjustment to America and American 
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democracy more quickly and under- 
standingly ; the foreign-student adviser 
will find his burden lessened; the 
university will have a student better 

uipped to handle the intricacies 
of the American educational system; 
the general public will have a person 
who can contribute to its fund of 
knowledge because of the student’s 
participation in community activities; 
and instead of returning home dis- 
illusioned with America and American 
democracy, the student will be an 
effective and positive agent in fur- 
thering understanding. 

It is quite apparent that the 
transplanting of people from one 
culture to another is inherently a 
difficult thing. It involves, inevi- 
tably, shock and misapprehension, 
and this has wide implications for 
the whole effort of the international 
exchange of students. The tremen- 
dous claim, along with the tremendous 
investment in this area, is splendid 
in intent; but, in terms of the whole 
problem of developing international! 
understanding through the exchange 
of students, we must see to it 
that international understanding takes 
place. It is not implied that exchange 
students should leave the United 
States uncritical of what they observe 
here, but rather with sympathetic 
understanding of what America is 
trying to do and what America is. 

The potentialities of the student- 
exchange program are obviously very 
great. If we supplement the formal 
education we offer foreign students 
with human experiences of real worth, 
we shall be setting a pattern of 
effective international relations. And 
we shall feel far more confident that 
the sojourns of visiting students will 
not bear bitter fruit. 


[Vol. XXII, No. 4] 
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College Trustees 
ORDWAY TEAD 


[Continued from page 180] 
Federal interference. And such is 
the nature of our taxing policy in 
this country that I believe we have 
every right to look to the Federal 
Government for further help when 
local expenditures have reached their 
ak point. 

The Federal scholarship legislation 
does not, of course, directly benefit 
the college by wiping out deficits, but 
the proposed (and now deferred) 
legislation looking to capital loans 
for certain construction purposes, 
with 40-year amortization payments 
and a low interest rate, would be a 
measure of substantial relief. If those 
who now oppose Federal aid would 
focus their energy on assuring that 
the proper type of legislation is 
passed, this matter could be largely 
removed from a political and con- 
troversial area. 


RUSTEES are, of course, in the 

last analysis, holding the oper- 
ation of education in trust as a 
public service. Every college has 
now become in fact a public agency; 
and it must gain and hold public 
confidence. To do this means a 
two-way relationship and trust. The 
wider public has to realize that, for it 
to perform its unique mission, the 
college has to have its own special 
degree of freedom, of elbow room, of 
leisure, and of absence of influence 
from outside pressures. On the other 
hand, the college, in its turn, while 
being protected in its internal auton- 
omy, has to exercise its responsibility 
for the best possible utilization of its 
resources of men, ideas, and money. 
We should never forget either that 
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one vital aspect of that responsibility 
is the assertion of the rightful interest 
of the university and college in that 
which is new, which is as yet unsaid, 
and which is thus far untried in the 
intellectual and spiritual realm. For 
the college is democracy’s institution, 
uniquely charged to be the custodian 

of truth-seeking and truth-affirming. 
It can be a noble public service to 
act as the trustee of an institution 
of higher learning. It can be noble 
because the trustee should be helping 
to fulfill the essential réle in our 
society of supporting and encouraging 
thoughtful people to preserve, ad- 
vance, and extend the acceptance of 
that truth which will make men free. 
[Vol. XXII, No. 4] 


Women: Their Roles and 
Education 
C. M. LOUTTIT 


[Continued from page 208] 

which would not exceed three hours per 
semester for two semesters, devoted to 
an introduction and orientation to the 
mechanics of household management. 
This would not be intended to develop 
all of the necessary skills but should give 
the basis for developing them and at the 
same time provide an intelligent orienta- 
tion which could serve the student as a 
guide after leaving college. 

Fourth, 1 would suggest a provision 
(which I realize exists in a number of 
institutions) for more interested and 
personal guidance of students. What I 
have in mind is not limited to advice on 
educational programs and_ vocational 
aims. The program should also ensure 
a flexibility in the development of the 
individual student’s program making 
possible the learning of the basic neces- 
sities required for orientation in each of 
the three réles women will be called 
upon to play. [Vol. XXII, No. 4] 


CONTINUATIONS 


Are Colleges Democratic? 
HAROLD SEYMOUR 
[Continued from page 196] 

tion. How can there be democracy 


when the real power is in the hands 
of a board of trustees whose members 


are usually wealthy businessmen who 


may or may not know anything 
about education, and whose ranks 
rarely include representatives of labor, 
farmers, or professors? How can 
there be democracy when a hierarchy 
of trustees rules from the top down 
through its agent, the college presi- 
dent, who is himself often only ‘“‘an 
effective beggar among rich men”? 

If college teachers are to achieve 
democracy, the balance of power must 
be reversed. Faculties will gradually 
have to win control of the purse and do 
the hiring and firing of their fellows. 
On the other hand, administrators will 
need to be cut down to size and, as 
agents of the faculty, do its bidding. 

Yet it is difficult to see how these 
things will be done, for the simple 
reason that so many faculty members 
are their own worst enemies. Too 
many cling to what Harold Laski 
called a “‘shabby genteel tradition” 
which keeps them from _ banding 
together into unions. Even though 
their white collars are often frayed, 
they imagine themselves in a different 
category from those who work in blue 
shirts. Too many prefer a title or 
“promotion” to a living wage. Too 
many join only “professional” organi- 
zations and sonorously bumble over 
trivialities like old maids on pensions. 

Under the circumstances, improve- 
ment will be slow and difficult. A 
larger number of professors will some- 
how have to realize that truly edu- 
cated men should be in the forefront 
of the struggle for democratic reform, 
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not apart from it or above it. More 
professors will need to understand 
that they have the same basic prob- 
lems and desires of all who work for a 
living. Professors, too, buy groceries, 
pay bills, and—dare we whisper it— 
procreate. They must therefore learn 
to concert with men of good will 
everywhere to win a better life and do 
a better job. 

These issues are crucial for faculty 
and students alike. Professors can- 
not stand forth confidently in the 
community as respected leaders unless 
they have greater security and a real 
democratic voice in governing the 
colleges to which they devote their 
lives. Students cannot learn the ways 
of democracy and freedom from 
teachers who themselves are not free 
and fearless. [Vol. XXII, No. 4] 


Robert Frost as Teacher 


MILDRED LARSON 

[Continued from page 201] 
for good writing. Frost wants to 
develop in his students the ability 
to express their personalities on paper. 
To all, he teaches that the spirit one 
captures in words is what counts 
in writing. 

To teachers of composition, Frost 
suggests that too much praise should 
not be given for the display of writing 
skill. He believes that teachers are 
often too kind. By rewarding stu- 
dents’ writing with too much attention, 
they frequently encourage mediocre 
writers. Certainly, they unfit all 
would-be writers for the harshness 
of publishers. To stimulate students 
who are talented in writing, the college 
should institute a system of publica- 
tion which will enable them to present 
their works to many readers. What 
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Frost calls the “test by publication” 
will be more meaningful than any class 
mark. A teacher who is too tender- 
hearted in marking fails to prepare 
students for a world that accepts or 
rejects. 

Although Frost’s method of teach- 
ing gives the student a great deal of 
freedom, at the same time it places 
a heavy burden of responsibility 
on him. That, according to Frost, 
is where it belongs. Freedom, he 
believes, is a necessity in education, 
for all education is self-education; 
it is not something that the teacher can 
give to the pupil. Frost’s method of 
teaching not only allows everyone to 
obtain an education for himself but 
it also encourages the artist to find his 
best medium of expression. 

[Vol. XXII, No. 4] 


Placement of Freshmen in First- 
Quarter English 


[Continued from page 215) 

to low sections simply on the basis of a 

low mark on the first theme. It is 

suggested, therefore, that there be no 
shifting of students from average to low 

sections. Any student assigned to a 

low section should be eligible for possible 

_ shifting to an average section if the mark 

on his first theme is C+ or above. 

5. All shifts should be completed within 
two weeks after the beginning of the 
term. 

Follow-up studies in succeeding years 

will act as a continuing check on 

the efficiency of the formula outlined. 


Implications of Military Service 
[Continued from page 219] 

the wish-thought that the day of 

the foot soldier and the mass army is 

past. Many men in Korea have paid 

with their lives for our folly. We must 

think and act more realistically. 
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In the third place, universal mili- 
tary training is not going to ruin 
the colleges. The depression of the 
1930's showed that the American 
college is a tough institution—it 
can take a lot of punishment. Six 
months of military service is not 
going to destroy the desire for college 
education on the part of any consider- 
able proportion of young men. This 
is not to say that universal military 
service will not bring problems and 
difficulties and changes to universities 
and colleges. But to say that these 
institutions cannot adjust to the 
new conditions is to show very little 
faith in their vitality. Moreover, 
the American people have too strong 
a faith in the value of the non-public 
college to let it die or suffer too 
severely. Ways can and will be 
found to keep it not only alive 
but sound and healthy. 

Finally, and most important, uni- 
versal military training and service 
is not going to destroy American 
democracy. Our democratic tradi- 
tions are too strong and too deeply 
rooted. Of course we shall have to 
be on our guard against militarism, 
but we must beware of confusing 
military preparedness with militarism. 
The Swiss have had universal military 
training and service for a long time 
and are one of the freest and most 
democratic of peoples. 

Let us then, as educators and 
citizens, face up to world conditions. 
Let us have faith in the strength of 
our democratic traditions and in the 
adaptability of the American college 
and university. And let us co-operate 


with others in working out ways of 


dealing with the dangers and difhi- 
culties and in developing methods by 
which we can be of most service to 
the world of our time. R.H.E. 


